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A Unique Sleighing — 


Twenty - five Hundred Waterbury, Conn 


Annual Sleigh Ride. 
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INVITATION. 

isitors are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he cover-page picture records a charming 

incident of winter life in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, the ‘‘annual sleigh-ride’’ which a 
generous and ingenious citizen arranges for the 
children. Seldom fewer than twenty-five hun- 
dred share its delights. A dozen clubs, Sunday- 
schools and other young people’s organizations 
form a nucleus for the party; but the instruc- 
tions are to take in ‘‘all the children who can 
be picked up along the way,’’ and that all 
means a load for fifty sleighs—not forgetting 
those reserved for the old ladies from the 
Southmayd Home, who, as the projector 
quaintly explains, act as chaperons. 

‘The photograph was taken on West Main 
Street, looking toward the center. 
tance is the Soldiers’ Monument. 
on the right is that of St. John’s Episcopal 
Chureh, and on the left, that of the Second 
Congregational Church. In the one-horse sleigh 
at the left of the picture stands the children’s 
good friend, the man who gets up the sleigh- 
rides. a 
[" order to foster and advance the cause of 

American music, as the official announce- 
ment puts it, the Litchfield County, Connect- 
icut, University Club is about to offer a prize 
of one thousand dollars for the best orchestral 
composition by a composer born and residing 
in the United States. The theme must ‘‘embody 
some idea suggestive of Litchfield County,’’ 
and the successful composition will be first 
performed at some meeting of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union. Rev. G. W. Judson of 
Winsted is one of the committee in charge of 
the matter, which is not named here to “‘stir 
up’’ composers,—the prize will do that,—but 
to applaud the generous and progressive senti- 
ment that prompted the offer. Men who have 
music in their souls should find inspiration 
in it. 


tet} 


A dissipated gambler who was sent to jail in 
a Pennsylvania city, the other day, for 
obtaining money under false pretenses, told the 
newspaper men a hard-luck story to the effect 


-that he was a graduate of a certain New 


England college, and had taken to drink after 
being ruined in Wall Street. The story was 
printed first and investigated afterward, and the 
investigation showed it to be a lie, college 
detail and all. Such incidents occur with 
sufficient frequency to give point to a request 
made by the secretary of Yale when sending 
out the new Catalogue of Living Graduates— 
that before editors print biographies of criminals 
who claim to be ‘‘ Yale men,’’ they look up the 
record. To accept offhand and then dissemi- 
nate a ‘‘yarn’’ of this kind is to do a romancing 
rascal too much good—and a college too much 
harm. ® 


** A mascot is—a mascot.’’ Lorenzo, Prince of 

Piombino, in the popular comic opera, 
knew that much, but he had no proof that 
** mascot ’’ always signifies ‘‘ luck-bringer,’’ 
and a man who lives near Danbury, Connect- 
icut, has evidence that it does not. Some 
time ago a friend gave the Connecticut man a 
rabbit’s foot, obtained under the circumstances 
prescribed by the superstition. The beneficiary 
carried the thing for a fortnight. Sad to say, 
his luck did not improve. Then while he 
dressed, one morning, it fell out of his pocket, 
and his wife stepped on it. The soft, furry, 


yielding substance suggested horrors to the | 
|eagerly looking at a mechanical mouse, 


woman. ‘‘Mouse! Mouse!’’ she screamed. 
** Help, Fred! Mouse!’’ She jumped, fell 
and broke her leg, and about the same time that 
she went to bed for six weeks the mascot found 
its fitting end in the stove. 


& 


oston detectives recently arrested three fel- 

lows whose principal occupation was to 
get information about places where bolder crim- 
inals could profitably commit robberies. The 
three villains who did this work were all crip- 
ples, and incidentally pursued the business of 
begging. One of them had just returned from 
Lowell when arrested, and speaking to a detec- 
tive, not knowing him to be such, confided the 
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dollars. He got most of this in nickels 
dimes during the noon hour, while the mi 
hands were going to dinner and returning. 
he had to do was to hand out a card containi 
a few lines of doggerel, headed, ‘‘ Put, yoursel 
in my place,’’ and ending, ‘‘Please give w 
you wish,’’ and the good-hearted mill-hands 
many of whom would have to work a week in 
order to earn ten dollars—shared their small, 
wages with him. Any city policeman car 
match this incident with a hundred others. 
It is not told as a new story, but with the hope 
that it may prompt some thoughtlessly generous 
people to ‘‘think twice’’ about the indiscriminate 
charity on which dangerous criminals fatten. 
O" the ground that there is no peculiar 

sanctity about the seal of Massachusetts, 
which has been changed | 
a number of times since | 
1629, and for the more | 
cogent reason that he | 
regards the present state | 
seal as ‘* barbarous,’’ 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead of 
Boston suggests the sub- 
stitution of the design 
here reproduced. The 
ship is the Mayflower, 
of course, the inscription 
comes from the Maf- 
flower Compact, and the candle is emblematic4 
of the hope, old as the Pilgrims themselves, 
that ‘‘ the light kindled 
here, may in some sort 
shine even to this whole 
nation.’’ In his Fourth 
of July oration at Fan- 
euil Hall in 1903 Mr. 
Mead severely criticized 
the present seal, as 
Charles Sumner and 
others had done before 
him. Thereupon the 
press invited him to 
‘‘show something. bet- 
ter’’ than the thing 
he condemned, and the Mayflower seal is his 
response to that demand. 


*® ¢ 


AT THE RISK OF HIS HEAD. 


i American boy of ten and his little sister, 
whose father is in charge of the American 
hospital at Teheran, Persia, had an interesting 
experience last summer in persuading a British 
ambassador to run the risk of losing his head. 
And what a magnificent Englishman it was who 
took the risk merely to please two children! For 
this was the case, given in the Indianapolis 
News: 

Fred Wishard and his little sister decided 
that a hardly keep the Fourth of July 
unless y could hoist the American fag. 
They were living in the little vi of Gul 
six miles from Teheran, which the Shah had 

iven to the English legation for their summer 
e, and the government was accordingly 
English. The union jack flies there all the 
time, and no other flag couid be run up without 
permission from the government. 

So, after much deliberation, the little boy | 
and his sister determined: to present a petition | 
to Sir Arthur Hardinge, the British ambas- 
sador, asking leave to fly the American flag on 
the day they wished to celebrate. They carried 
out their’ plan at an afternoon ry. 
the minister, after reading the paper, ed 
very grave. There would be no difficulty, he 
explained to them, in allowing them to have 
fireworks, but the question of the flag was a 
different matter al her. He would telegraph 
int ae 1 ay peared 

evening a messenger a at 

Doctor Wishard’s house with a leeds covelene, 

marked ‘‘urgent,’’ for Master Fred. This was 
the letter : 

On His Britannic Majesty's Service, [ 

British Legation, Teheran, June 25, 1904. 
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THE PRESENT SEAL. 





THE SUGGESTED SEAL. 





Sir and Madam. With reference to your peti- | { } 


tion, dated to-day, I had the honor to explain to 


you that there would be no difficulty about the | 


proposed fireworks, but that I was not so sure 
about the flag. I now find that an act of Parlia- 
ment is necessary, and that a British minister | 
who gave similar permission, without authority, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, was condemned, on 
his return to England, to be beheaded for high 
treason, and to have his head stuck on a flagstaff. | 
We cannot, I fear, pass an act through Parlia- 
ment between now and the Fourth of July; but in 
order to oblige you, and show my sympathy for 
America, I am willing to take this serious risk, and 
sanction the flying of the Star-Spangled Banner, 
as proposed by you. I hope, under these circum- 
= you will invite me to witness the fire- 
works. } 
Iam, sir and madam, your obedient servant, | 
Arthur Hardinge. | 
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MAKING HOME PLEASANT. 


Washington woman on a visit to a toy-shop 
recently noticed a small girl who was 
The 
Washington Post tells the story: 


‘*Although we had never been introduced, ’’ 
said the woman, ‘‘the child spoke to me. 
Holding up the mouse, she inquired anxiously, | 
‘Do you think it looks real?’ 

**T said I thought it did. | 

***Tt is very expensive,’ said the little girl, | 
‘and I’ve been saving up for two weeks to get 
it. I want it to look veal.’ 

‘* “Why not get a doll?’ I suggested. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


***Oh,’ said she, ‘it isn’t for me. It’s for 
our cat. We brought him home from the 
country, and he isn’t very happy in a flat. I 
thought if he had a mouse that would run, to 
lay with, it might make it seem more like | 
iome, ’ 

“*And the dear little soul’s pennies went over 


fact that his day’s receipts amounted to ten | herself to make a flat seem like home. ’’ 


I wondered what she had for | 
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University of Maine, °rono, Me. 
Courses in_Ci 


1, Mechanical, Electrical En- _. 


gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 a year. Goocienary Flows, toe ,Orono,Me. 








N AME on 20 Fashionable CALLING CARDS, | 
YOUR 19. cents, post-paid (including Agts. | 


Lovely Outfit). Adams & Bro., West Haren, Ct. 


of ) + i LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. | 











ESTABLISHED 1861. 


The Stylish 
“Guardian” Shoe 


FOR GIRLS. 





5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


with a 


Di 4 hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DieHtTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass, 























The “Guardian” is a hand- 
somely shaped shoe, and is rec- 
ommended for growing feet by 
physicians. It allows the foot to 
grow naturally to its natural 
form, and prevents the foot ills 










ly made shoes. 

They are made like a custom | 
shoe by the “ Goodyear” proc- 
ess—as smooth as china inside— 
no wax, tacks or threads to worry 
the feet. Oak soles, broad cap 
toes, fine kid-skin uppers. Prices 
according to size: 5 to 8, $1.50. 
Sizes 8; to11,#1.75. Sizes 11‘ 
to 2, $2.00. Sizes 2% to 5%, 
$2.50. In ordering by mail, 
give size and width of shoe worn. 
Place a piece of paper on the | 
floor, have the child stand on it 
and draw outline of foot in pencil 
and send with order. 


Order by Mail — Money Refunded 
and Express Paid Both Ways 
if Shoes are not even better 
than expected. 


Send for the ‘‘ Filene’’ Fashion Book 
and Catalogue of 


caused by poorly fitting and poor- | & 





You all agree that it 
must be poor catsup 
that has to be dyed 
before it will sell. Co- 
lumbia, ‘“* The Uncol- 
ored Catsup,” contains 
the red that Nature 
gave the perfectly ripe 
tomato without the ad- 
dition of artificial red. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 











Children’s Wearing Apparel. | 


This book contains illustrations of pretty styles for 
girls’ wear, and is full of valuable suggestions for dress- 


ing girls stylishly and inexpensively. SENT FREE ON 


REQUEST. Address, 


WM. FILENE’S SONS CO., 


445 TO 463 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 












The Campus is on a hilltop in the 

cities of Medford and Somerville, 

overlooking Boston Harbor and the 

City of Boston, with its beautiful 

Osuburbs. It is both healthful and 
delightful. 


lo DEPARTMENTS: 


, The College of Letters. 

y Degrees: A. B.; and for the 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science, and Medical 
Preparatory, B. S. 

The Divinity School. 

A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 

The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B.S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M. D. 


The Dental School. 






















Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 
» The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 


A technical school connected with 
the Engineering Department. 


The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S., A. M.and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms to all 
departmentsof the College. 
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H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 
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Genuine 
Stag-Horn 
Carving Set 


This Carving Set is manu- 
factured by the Goodell Co., 
and is fully warranted. Each 
piece is fitted with genuine 
stag- horn handles and pol- 
ished bolster and cap. The 
8-inch blade of the Carver, 
which is made of fine steel, 
has a graceful simitar shape, 
which readily adapts itself t0 
heavy cutting as well as to 
light work. 

The Fork is fitted with a 
safety guard and rest, both of 
which are polished, in keeping 
with the tines. The oppor- 
tunity given our subscribers to 
obtain this fine Set upon such 
favorable terms should be im- 
proved by a large number. A 
good carving set is needed in 
every home, and the Set we 
offer is of unquestioned merit. 




















The Genuine Stag-Horn Carving 
Set given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 25 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston. 
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N 1814 Siberia was in 
I truth a roadless country. 

From Ekaterinburg, in 
the Ural Mountains, three trails 
led eastward to Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Irkutsk, and other distant points 
in these boundless wastes; but 
none of them were more than 
trails. 

From Kezhemskoye Farnum 
planned to go to Yeniseisk, three hundred miles. 
He set off on June 17th, riding one of the 
Yakut packhorses and driving the other ahead. 
By this time little Watch had come to be a 
good horseman, sitting up gravely on the pack, 
even catching naps as the horse jogged on. 

On the second day beyond Kezhemskoye they 
came to the foot of a rocky mountain, where 
the road, such as it was, divided into two 
branches, one leading round the cliffs to the 
north, the other to the south. After going 
for an hour or two along the southerly path, 
Farnum became convinced that it was not 
the one leading to Yeniseisk, and returning, 
took the other path—the wrong route, as 
it proved. He went on during the day, 
for thirty miles or more, and camped that 
night near a small lake, where he caught 
some excellent fish. 

A little beyond this lake he passed a 
grove of enormous cedar-trees, the old bark 
of which hung in shreds that waved and 
clattered in the wind. Several large birds 
had their nests in these lofty cedars. No 
sooner did Watch espy them sailing aloft 
than, mindful of his previous misadventure 
with the black eagles of the Okhotsk, he 
jumped from his perch and took refuge 
beneath his master’s horse. 

The birds continued circling overhead, 
screaming and peering down at the travel- 
lers; and to drive them away, Farnum at 
last dismounted and fired among them, 
bringing down one. Thereupon he went 
forward to examine it before reloading. 
While he did this Watch growled several 
times, but Farnum supposed it was owing 
to his fear of the birds. 

A moment later, however, he was aston- 
ished to hear a peremptory hail at a little 
distance, and to see three bearded fellows 
covering him with guns. They had been 
lurking in a copse of leafy birch, and no 
doubt had observed his shot. Watch had 
probably smelled them all the time. 

True to his frontier training, Farnum 
sprang to the cover of his horse and began 
reloading his gun. The three men ran for- 
ward, one of them making signs for him to 
desist, the other two presenting their pieces 
at short range. 

Seeing that he was at their mercy, 
Farnum dropped the stock of his gun to 
the ground and held up his hand. 

The men now approached. Although 
dressed in tattered garments, they seemed 
intelligent. The oldest of the three, a tall 
man with red hair, asked several questions, 
two of which Farnum remembers to have 
been, “ Parlez vous Francais?” and 
“ Sprechen Sie Deutsch ?” 

When no reply was forthcoming, one 
of the others pointed to Farnum and said, 

** Deutschland ?’’ (Germany?) and then, 

** Angleterre?’’ (England?) ‘‘France?” 
*Pologne ?’’ (Poland?) successively. To 

all this Farnum merely shook his head; but 
guessing that the men were inquiring from 
what country he came, he at length ventured a 
reply, ‘‘ America. ”’ 

** Amerique!’’ exclaimed the tall 
‘*Ah!’? and they all regarded him curiously. 

“Do you speak English?’’ Farnum now 
asked them. 

** Veree leetle,’’ the tall, red-haired one 
replied; the other two shook their heads. ‘‘I 
spik few words,’’ the red-haired man enunciated 
slowly ; then he asked, ‘‘ Vere you go?’’ 

“To St. Petersburg and to New York,’’ 
replied Farnum. 

The three glanced at one another, then at 
the packhorses. The tall man said something 
aside to the others, and advancing, put out his 
hand to take Farnum’s gun. 

Farnum drew it away and shook his head 
vehemently, then whistled to Watch, and made 
as if to go on. 

‘Nein! Nein!’’ exclaimed the red-haired 
man, and stepped in front of the horses. The 
other two cocked their guns. 

For an instant Farnum was inclined to risk 
a fight for his liberty. If his gun had been 
loaded he would have tried conclusions with 
them. Watch, he knew, would be of some 
assistance. 

But the odds were too great. Forcing a smile, 
he gave up his gun and afterward his knife. 
**Veree goot!’’ said the red-haired man, and 


Yours is the boldest exploit of which I 
have ever heard.—Tsar Alexander I. 


man. 


the door, and beckoning to him 
to come, said, ‘‘You be here, 
You go in dis place,’’ making 








pointed up past the cedars. 
**You sall go vith me.’’ 

As there seemed no help for it, 
Farnum turned his horses from 
the trail and went along with 
them, the tall man walking beside 
him, seeking to make him understand by many 


was meant, and that all would now be well. 





FORCING A SMILE, 
HE GAVE UP HIS 
GUN AND AFTER- 
WARD HIS KNIFE. / 


their intentions. 
were freebooters, yet an air of good breeding 
characterized all three. They lacked the hard- 
ened aspect of criminals. 

| They proceeded for from twelve to fifteen | 
precipitous mountains, the long, serrated ridge 
of which looked to be inaccessible. But making 
a détour, they entered a ravine which appeared 
to lead through the range. For two hours or 
more they threaded this deep gorge, which at 
some points was very difficult for the pack- 
horses. 

Late in the afternoon, however, they emerged 
into a pretty valley, through which a fine stream 
ran over beds of sand and gravel. A little 
way up the creek there was a clearing in the 
birch and pine forest, partly natural, partly 
the work of the ax; and here, near the creek, 
stood four log houses, low, but covering a large 
area. Three huge pine-trees overshadowed the 
site, and the stream purled in the rear. To 
the north and, in fact, on all sides, towered 
the mountains. Farnum had never seen a 
prettier or a more romantic spot. 

The red-haired man pointed to it as they 
came in sight, and with a friendly laugh, said 
something of which our American distinguished 
little but the single word heim. Two women 
issued from one of the houses, but stopped short, 
as if in great surprise, at sight of the horses. 
Several men appeared as Farnum and his 












nods and good-humored gestures that no harm | horses and turned them loose in the cleared 


Farnum was wholly at a loss to comprehend | conferring together. 


At first he supposed that they | 


| miles, and gradually approached a range of | houses. 





signs about the little open valley 
of the creek. Then making a 
larger gesture off to the moun- 
tains, he shook his head repeat- 
edly, and said, ‘‘ You not 
Farnum nodded, but said noth- 
ing. He understood that he 
captors drew near; and by the| had permission to go about the place, but not 
time they had reached the first | to leave the valley. 
of the log houses they were| His gun, knife and hampers had been stowed 
surrounded by an astonished | in the first of the log houses; and one or more 
group of seventeen or eighteen | of the men were always there, since it was 
persons, five of whom were women. | the place where their own guns were kept. To 
One of the men now took the packs from the | escape without a gun, or some other means of 
killing game, was not to be thought of seriously. 
His captors evidently understood this, and 
had little fear of his leaving them unarmed. 
They had not attempted to search him, nor 
indeed had they offered him any personal 
indignity whatever. His pack and the 
English gold, which he had taken the 
precaution to conceal in a pouch inside 
his deerskin shirt, were still in his pos- 
session. 

Convinced that he would have to wait 
and watch for some favorable chance to 
get away, he assumed a careless air, and 
even worked daily with the others. As 
yet he had learned hardly a word of the 
two or three different languages spoken at 
this singular colony. The red-haired man, 
whose name was Adolph, appeared to be 
the leader. 

Four of the women cooked food and 
served it at the common table, where 
Farnum had first eaten; but the fifth he 
hardly saw, except at a distance. She 
was a tall woman of fine presence, with 
great masses of auburn hair. 

On the fourth day of this strange cap- 
tivity Farnum became aware that Adolph 
and three others had gone away; but two 
men were now doing guard duty at the 
log house, and they appeared very vigilant. 
He also noticed that when he went about 
the place another of the men, carrying a 
gun, kept him constantly in sight. Far- 
num spoke to him several times; but the 
fellow, a small, dark-complexioned youth 
of twenty or thereabouts, only nodded and 
laughed good-humoredly. 

The weather had now grown very warm, 
and the back room of the house where 
Farnum had been placed proved so close 
that he removed the shutter from the little 
window. The bunk on which he lay was 
directly under this square hole. 

During that night he was awakened by 
a small pebble dropping on him through 
the hole. Watch, too, had waked and 
growled softly. Raising himself, Farnum 
looked out; and the night was not so dark 
but that he could discern one of the women, 
a few steps away. From her form and 
height, he conjectured that she was the 
one whom as yet he had only seen at a 
distance. 

She approached when he looked out, 
and said in a whisper, ‘‘Good evening! 
You speak English; so do I. I want to 
talk with you.’’ 

Farnum was so astonished that he knew 
not what to think, and only said, ‘‘Why 

—why—are you an American ? How did you 
come here ?’’ 
The woman replied gravely, 
father was an Englishman. 
| Barksdale. He was the English resident at 
Odessa, but my mother was a Polish lady. 
Taking Watch up in his arms, Farnum fol- | My father taught me to speak English. Oh, if 
lowed the woman into a large room, where | only I had gone to England!’’ she added. 
stood a long table, set with rude wooden trays,| ‘‘But what brought you here?’’ exclaimed 
bowls, and other homely ware. Roughly mantle | Farnum. ‘‘And what kind of place is this?’’ 
benches served as chairs; and making a sign ‘*Hush! Not so loud,’’ whispered the woman. 
for the American to seat himself at the table, | She hesitated. ‘‘ You did not know that we are 
the woman brought in a tray, on which there | | escaped convicts ?’’ she asked, at last. 
was a haunch of cold game, a loaf of coarse; ‘‘ Convicts! -You a convict!’’ exclaimed 
bread and a platter of honeycomb. Farnum. The woman did not reply. She 
While Farnum and Watch were eating, she | seemed confused, and finally remarked that she 
went out, but soon reappeared with a tin cup | had lived here for three years. 
of tea; there was, however, neither sugar nor Farnum sought hastily to change the subject, 
milk. | but the woman went on, whispering wildly: 
When Farnum had finished his meal, the | ‘‘They put Ladrice Barksdale in the chain- 
woman conducted him to a small room in the | gang—yes, in the chain-gang! I marched two 
third of the log houses, which, she intimated, | thousand miles on foot, chained to a long, 
was to be his sleeping-place. There wasa bunk | heavy beam, and helping to carry it. Then 
in the room, furnished with three wolfskins, | one night, the third night from Yeniseisk, the 
and there were two benches in place of chairs. | mom of the gang got free. Adolph led them. 
From this circumstance our American con- They attacked the twenty Cossacks with clubs 
cluded that he was expected to remain. He|andstones. The fight lastedanhour. Twenty- 
sat down to think the matter over and ponder | two of the men were shot or cut down, but the 
plans of escape. If robbery was not the motive | soldiers were overpowered ; only three escaped. 
of his captors, he was at a loss to comprehend| ‘For a week we fled from one mountain 
why they desired to detain him. valley to another. At last we came here. No 
As he sat there, the red-haired man came to | one would find us here, Adolph said; and here 
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go.”’ 


tract. But most of the party appeared to be 


There seemed a difference 
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of opinion as to what Farnum’s captors had 
done. Some dissented in earnest tones. 
Presently one of the women approached him, 
|and with a pleasant smile and a polite gesture, 
invited him to enter the second of the log 


**No; but my 
His name was 
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we have lived ever since. But oh, the winters, 
the long winters! Siberia isa dreadful country ! 
In summer it is a little more tolerable, but 
through the long, dark winters we perish from 
the cold !’’ 

‘‘Why did Adolph stop me?” said Farnum, 
wishing to avoid these distressing details. 
‘‘Why do they keep me here?’’ 

‘* Because they are afraid,’’ she replied. 
‘* After they heard that you were going to St. 
Petersburg they were afraid that you would 
betray us to the Russians. ’’ 

‘*But I did not see them first. 
stop me?’’ Farnum asked. 

‘*They had been watching you,’’ replied the 
woman. ‘‘They thought you looked to bea 
rover. ‘They fancied you might join us and be 
of service, so they hailed you. It was not till 
you told them that you were going to St. 
Petersburg that they were alarmed. ’’ 

‘*How long will they keep me?’’ 

“I don’t know. What can they do—unless 
you join us?’’ 

Farnum then told her why he was making 
this journey. 

‘Indeed, you ought to go on,’’ she admitted. 

‘‘Who is the young man that is guarding 
me?’’ 

‘A Polish student from Krakow. He was 
sent to Siberia for being concerned in an insur- 
rection. His name is Makal Sobieski. He is 
of a famous family. All these men are political 
prisoners. All exeept Adolph. ’’ 

‘‘What kind of man is Adolph?’’?’ Farnum 
inquired. 

She did not reply immediately. ‘‘He is here 
for forgery,’’ she said, at last. ‘‘He falsified 
papers to the amount of two million rubles, 
but was convicted and sent to Siberia for life.’’ 

At this point she heard one of the others 
calling to her, and went away hastily. 

She came again the following evening, and 
Farnum now asked her to aid him in recovering 
his gun and ammunition. She would make no 
promises as to this, saying that it was impos- 
sible; but she asked many questions as to his 
letters, and offered to take them and make 
translations in Russian on the back of each; 
for she guessed shrewdly that otherwise the 
American would have trouble with every 
Russian official whom he met. 

Farnum allowed her to take the letters, and 
during the next day she translated all four of 
them on the reverse side in ink which the 
convicts made from the twigs of a maple shrub. 
Their pens were from the large quills of the 
Siberian pheasant. 

She also, of her own accord, prepared another 
most extraordinary paper, in Russian and in 
French, stating that owing to the capture of 
Astoria and the haste in which ‘‘Monsieur 
Farnum’’ was compelled to set off for St. 
Petersburg, he had been unable to procure an 
American passport, and praying the Tsar of 
Russia and all Russian commandants to waive 
this formality. 

She did not hesitate to sign this petition in 
the name of John Jacob Astor, by the hands of 
his factor at Astoria. 

Farnum was astonished at the audacity of 
the document. He would not have thought of 
doing such a thing himself, and had his own 
opinion of the woman’s facility in signing the 
names of other persons. Yet he knew that Mr. 
Astor would gladly have provided him with 
such a paper if he had had the opportunity, 
and he resolved to keep it. 

That evening he again begged the woman to 
bring him his gun and knife from the log 
armory ; but she persisted in saying that it was 
impossible. 

The next night she brought him a large, 
clumsy pistol, which, she said, was taken 
from the Russian lieutenant’s body when the 
chain-gang overpowered their guard. But there 
was no ammunition for it, a fact which Farnum 
pointed out to her in some disgust. 

Two evenings later she came again, bringing 
a small quantity of gunpowder in a little bag 
and about a pound of lead cut from a bar. 
Farnum’s spirits rose at obtaining possession of 
even this scanty supply of ammunition. 

But now the woman had a new and embar- 
rassing project to urge. ‘‘You resemble me,’’ 
she said. ‘‘We could pass as brother and sister. 
Heaven only knows how much I want to eseape 
from Siberia and reach my father in Eng- 


Why did they 


land! Iam strong. I can travel thirty miles a 
day.’’ 

To this Farnum made no reply. He was 
nonplussed. 


‘*Makal will go with us,’’ the woman con- 
tinued. ‘‘He could go as our servant. Makal 
has long desired to escape and return to Poland. 
He could secure guns for us.’’ 

Making as little response as possible to this 
bold appeal, Farnum told her that he would 
take till the next evening to think the matter 
over. 

She urged an immediate decision. ‘‘ Adolph 
will soon return,’’ she said. ‘‘He has gone to 
Yeniseisk with the gold. We have a confed- 
erate there, a Russian merchant, whom Adolph 
knew in Moscow. We get tea, sugar, tobacco 


and other goods through him.’’ 

A pistol, with a few charges of powder and 
lead for it, was but a poor equipment either for 
killing game or for defense. Farnum had given 
up hope of recovering his packhorses and 
hamper, however, and rather than face the 














| woman’s importunities again, he determined to 


risk an effort to escape at once, and make an 
end of the complication. 

He waited till after breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and then putting the pistol and ammunition 
inside his belted frock, he strolled through the 
cleared tract as usual. Makal was watching 
him, yet appeared not to be suspicious of this 
little excursion. 

Farnum strolled on, looking to the vegetables, 





stopping to pull a weed here and there, till he 
gained cover of a clump of shrubbery. 

Chirruping softly to Watch, he then crossed 
the creek and sprang away into the woodland, 
nor did he once stop running until he was far 
up the side of the mountain, north of the little 
valley. Had he known what was beyond these 
heights, however, he would hardly have fled in 
that direction. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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the more charm- 
ing of the two,’’ said 
Aunt Myra, as her nieces 
hurried up the path. 
‘*They are certainly 
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creditable types of young America,’’ assented 
Uncle Charlie, in a tone of much satisfaction. 

All unconscious of this critical survey, the 
two girls hurried forward. It was not every 
day that one had an uncle and aunt come home 
from Europe. Aunt Myra, in particular, repre- 
sented to their untravelled eyes something foreign 
and marvelous. Rodney and the younger chil- 
dren, their first curiosity sated, had returned to 
their usual pursuits, but the elder girls could 
with difficulty keep their eyes from their aunt, 
or themselves from her side. 

**O aunty,’’ said Myra, seizing one arm while 
Susie possessed herself of the other, ‘‘do come 
and see our gardens!’’ and they led her away 
between them, while Uncle Charlie sauntered 
behind, mentally trying to decide between 
Myra’s blonde prettiness and Susie’s rosy 
charm. 

‘*Mine isn’t much to see,’’ observed Susie, 
ruefully, ‘‘but Myra’s garden is lovely.’’ 

**Now what makes the difference, I wonder ?’’ 
thought Aunt Myra, looking keenly down on 
the two little plots, while Myra, from her flowery 
one, gathered a handful of. roses and heliotrope 
while Susie hunted vainly among the leaves of 
hers for violets. 

‘*T’m afraid they are all gone,’’ she announced, 
regretfully, rising. ‘‘Father likes to take a few 
into the office every day. I guess he took the 
last. And I did have some lovely carnations, 
but Rod must have picked them for the dance 
last night, so there’s nothing but mignonette 
left. I always plant a lot of that; mother’s so 
fond of it.’’ She offered a cluster of the green 
and brown heads apologetically. 

“*Mignonette is quite good enough for any 
one,’’ said Aunt Myra. 

“*Including me,’? said Uncle Charlie, helping 
himself to a spray. 

**And me!’’ broke in Rodney’s voice, laugh- 
ingly, while without ceremony he stooped and 
plucked several bits from his sister’s garden. 
‘* By the way, Susie, I rifled your plot of 
some superfine carnations last night.’’ 

**T judged you did,’’ she replied. ‘‘ You took 
all there were, bad boy !’’ 

“If you had asked me, I would have given 
you some roses,’’ said Myra. 

**Tt was easier helping myself to Susie’s. I 
knew she wouldn’t mind,’’ answered Rodney ; 
and again Aunt Myra glanced inquiringly from 
one to the other. 

“I'll take these to your room now, aunty,’’ 
Myra continued, ‘‘and then we’d like to show 
you ours; that is, if you’re not too tired or 
busy ?”” 
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said Aunt Myra, mis- 
chievously. 

**O dear me!’’ thought 
Susie. ‘‘We’d better 
show you Myra’s first, 
then,’’ she said, aloud. 

**Come along, Uncle 
Charlie,’’ said Rodney, 
promptly slipping an 
arm through his uncle’s 
and walking him off be- 
hind the ladies till they 
halted on the threshold of 
Myra’s room. 

“This is a charming 
room!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Myra, glancing with 







dainty bed and toilet- 
table to the spotless mus- 
lin curtains, the divan 
with its neatly piled 
eushions, the bookcase 
with its orderly editions, 
and last, the carefully 
appointed writing-table, 
with its fresh sheet of 
blotting-paper and pretty 
silver oe +. a? 

**Just the kind of nest 
1 like to see a young girl 
in,’’ commented Aunt 
Myra, approvingly, ‘‘and 
I see you take care of 
your things, too.’’ 





“ THERE'S 


NOTHING 
BUT pleasure. ‘‘O dear me!’’ 
<= MIGNON- Susie exclaimed involun- 
i ETTE LEFT.”  tarily, so that évery one 
looked at her in astonish- 
ment, and she laughed 
aloud. 


“*T’m afraid you won’t 
approve of my room at all, Aunt Myra,’’ she 
said, as she led the way across the hall, adding 
heroically, ‘‘Come in, please!’’ as she flung 
open the door. 

‘“‘Why, I call this a charming room, too,’’ 
began Aunt Myra, and stopped, vaguely puzzled. 

‘*The children will make book-houses,’’ said 
Susie, dolefully, glancing at the shelves, where 
big and little books alternated without regard 
to sets. ‘‘And the baby will leave his blocks 
here,’’—she swept a pile hastily from the sofa 
and began ‘‘ plumping’’ up the disordered 
cushions,—‘‘and these cushions ought to have 
been re-covered long ago, I know, but —’’ 

“But she has a big brother who comes in 
and makes hay of them daily, and who is 
responsible for a goodly portion of the wear,’’ 
put in Rodney, coming to the rescue with an 
affectionate pat on Susie’s shoulder. 

“T don’t much blame him,’’ said Uncle 
Charlie. ‘‘That’s an awfully tempting corner. 
I shall be caught sinning myself some day.’’ 

**Oh, please do!’’ said Susie. ‘That writing- 
table looks dreadfully, aunty. Don writes all 
his exercises there; and the children do get at 
things,’’ she added, fitting the pieces of a broken 
candlestick together. 

Aunt Myra made the circuit of the room, noting 
silently as she did so that the writing-table 
had seen many deluges of ink, the chairs much 
service, and the carpet and books hard wear. 
She kept these observations to herself, however, 
only praising the cheerful and homelike feeling, 
‘‘which is the greatest charm of any room,’’ 
she said, smiling at her dejected niece. The 
three went down-stairs arm in arm, whither 
Uncle Charlie and Rodney had already preceded 
them, intent on tennis. 

**Somebody will have to lend me a racket,’’ 
Unele Charlie was saying, eying the rack. 

‘*Oh, there’s Susie’s,’’ returned Rodney. ‘‘Or 
wait, you’d better have mine, and I’ll use 
Susie’s.’’ He took down two battered speci- 
mens. ‘‘The fact is, Don has played so many 
matches with this that it’s more or less in- 
valided ; but I know its weaknesses. ’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with this?’’ said his 
uncle, reaching for a third, and swinging it 
scientifically. ‘‘Seems to be all right. New, 
too.’’ 

*‘Oh, that’s Myra’s,’’ began Rodney, when 
Myra’s voice cut him short. ‘‘You are more 
than welcome to use it, uncle. Please do.’’ 

Uncle Charlie hesitated a moment, then laid 
the racket aside with an odd expression. 

“*Thank you, but I think I’d better stick to 
the family one. My rackets have a way of 


‘*My present business is to make acquaint- | coming to grief.’’ 


ance with my nieces, and I think rooms tell a 
great deal about the people who live in them,’’ 


| 


The puzzled look on Aunt Myra’s face deep- 
ened as the day wore on, but she devoted herself 


pleased eyes from the’ 








to drawing out her young relatives on the 
subjects of their tastes, occupations and diver- 
sions. After dinner they all gathered about the 
library-table, looking over the handsome editions 
of their favorite authors, which the girls had 
received the previous Christmas. 

In the midst of the admiration and discussion, 
Mr. Chauncey entered. Taking up a volume 
of Myra’s beloved Hawthorne, he began to 
turn the pages, and becoming interested, sat 
down and was soon absorbed. Bedtime found 
him still reading, and Myra, after bidding the 
others good night, gathered up the rest of the 
set carefully and approached her father. 

**Good night, father !’’ 

**Good night, child!’’ he answered, absently 
kissing the offered cheek without removing his 
eyes from the page. Myra hesitated a moment. 

‘Did you want anything, child?’’ he asked, 
innocently looking up. 

‘No, nothing,’’ said Myra, hurriedly. She 
stooped and kissed him again. ‘‘Good night! 
Oh, and by the way, father, when you have 
finished with that volume, will you please bring 
it up-stairs? I like to keep them together.’’ 

‘What? Oh!’’ Mr. Chauncey woke up 
suddenly with a startled air. ‘‘Take it with 
you now, my dear. I was merely glancing at 
it. 9 

Uncle Charlie and Aunt Myra stooped simul- 
taneously to pick up a newspaper. 

“Oh, no, keep it as long as you like,’’ said 
Myra, graciously. 

‘No, nol’? Her father shut the book. ‘‘I 
have plenty else to do,’’ and with a sigh as of 
one brought sharply back to realities, he pulled 
out a budget of business papers and fell to work. 
After a moment of hesitation, Myra walked 
away with the book. 

Uncle Charlie and Aunt Myra greeted her 
with the usual smiles the next morning, and 
the former announced that unpacking their 
trunks would engage them that day. 

“Only I shall have to borrow somebody’s 
table and ink first to write a business note,’’ he 
added. 

“Go right up and use mine, uncle,’’ said 
Susie. ‘‘You will be perfectly quiet there.’’ 

“‘Or mine,’’ said Myra. 

**Much obliged to you both,’’ replied their 
uncle. gathering up his papers. 

half an hour later he rejoined them, saying 


Myra flushed with | casuall 


y: 
**You’ll find a few extra ink-spots on your 
blotter, Susie. Being a careless fellow, I didn’t 
risk inking Myra’s. And now,’’ he added, 
‘‘vour aunt and I will just spin down and 
gather in those trunks if one of you will lend 
her a wheel. I’ve already requisitioned Rod- 
ney’s.’’ 

‘Take mine, of course, aunty,’’ said Susie. 
‘That is, if you don’t mind a dreadfully shabby 
one. Mother and Don and I all use it, so 
somehow it is never clean.’’ 

‘I was going to offer aunty mine,’’ began 
Myra, in a tone of vexation. 

‘*Oh, then you had better take Myra’s, 
aunty,’’ said Susie. 

‘Thank you both,’? Aunt Myra responded, 
slipping away to dress. 

When she emerged, a very elegant figure in 
her handsome suit, she found both wheels drawn 
up for inspection. Myra’s shone like new, while 
Susie’s scarred handle-bar, tarnished spokes 
and w«rn tires bore marks of hard usage. 

‘*Do take Myra’s, aunty !’’ said Susie. 
see mine does look like destruction. ’’ 

‘“*They are honorable scars,’’ said Aunt 
Myra. She hesitated, looking from one to the 
other. 

“Do be careful, Don!’’ said Myra, sharply, 
as her small brother gave the pedal a whirl. 
**You scratch the enamel all up.’’ 

Aunt Myra laid her hand suddenly upon 
Susie’s handle-bar. 

‘*Thank you both,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘but 
I will take this. I am rather out of practice 
and might scratch the enamel myself.’’ 

“‘Just as you please, of course,’’ said Myra, 
coldly. She put her wheel in the rack and 
walked away without another look. 

Late that afternoon a knock at the door of 
Aunt Myra’s room summoned that lady. Myra 
stood on the threshold. 

“*May I speak to you a moment?’’ she in- 
quired, with an air of injured dignity. 
| ‘*Why, certainly. Come in, dear,’’ replied 
| her aunt, hospitably. 

Myra, however, declined the proffered chair, 
and remained standing stiffly. 

**T only wanted to ask what I have done to 
offend you and uncle?’’ 

‘‘What makes you think we are offended ?’’ 

‘‘Neither you nor uncle will let me do the 


**You 





slightest thing for you. You refuse everything 
|of mine for Susie’s. You wouldn’t ride my 
| wheel, or play with my racket, or write at my 
|table, and just now, when uncle wanted a 
dictionary and I offered mine, he said, ‘Perhaps 
Susie has one.’ ’’ 
In spite of herself, Aunt Myra’s lips twitched, 
but glancing at the tragic figure before her, she 
controlled herself and answered soberly : 
‘*‘When one is in Rome, one does as the 
Romans do. Whose wheel does your mother 
ride?’’ 
**Susie’s generally, but —’’ 
**Whose racket does everybody play with ?’’ 
**Susie’s, but —’’ 
**Tf there is a letter to write, or a book to read, 















or a flower to gather, whose room or whose 
garden does every one turn to?’’ 

**T know,’’ began Myra, flushing. 

‘*Where do the babies go if they want a play- 

| ated 

‘*They prefer to —’’ 

‘‘Why do they prefer to?’’ 

“*T don’t know.”’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said her aunt, ‘‘I do.”’ 

‘*But,’’ protested Myra, ‘‘I have offered both 
you and Uncle Charlie —’’ 

‘‘Oh, you have been most polite, my child; 
but do you think any one could be in this house 
a day and not see that things are your treasures, 
and where our treasure is, there will our hearts 
be every time. The responsibility for your 
things is too heavy, my dear.’’ 

‘*You mean because I am particular? But 
you said yourself you liked to see things taken 
care of.’’ 

**T did; Ido. I even think it is rather hard 
on Susie that her things are borrowed so much ; 
but all the world can’t have a bicycle and a 
tennis racket, and to give and take is about the 
best of life, in families or out of them. You 
can’t lend your possessions now, you see, and 
that’s a dreadful poverty.’’ 

** Aunt Myra!’’ 

**Well,’’ said her aunt, rising, ‘‘try and see. 
You’ll have an excellent opportunity ready to 
your hand, for your uncle is taking your father, 
your mother and Rodney to the opera. Some- 
body is sure to want something before they get 
started.’’ 

Aunt Myra proved a true prophet. 

‘‘Susie, dear,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Chauncey, 
at the last moment, ‘‘where are your opera- 
glasses ?”’ 

**All ready and waiting, mother. Only do 
remember to keep the shabby case hidden,’’ 
Susie added, with a laugh, tucking it into her 
mother’s hand. 

‘‘Take mine, mother,’’ said Myra, with a 
little defiant glance at her aunt. ‘‘I’ll run and 
get them.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you, dear.’’ There was a note of 
surprise in her mother’s voice. ‘‘But I don’t 
mind the case, and I am used to these. Some- 
thing might happen to yours.’’ 

‘It looks threatening in the west!’’ called 
Uncle Charlie, from the door. ‘‘Better take 
umbrellas. ’’ 

‘‘Dear me, and I left mine at the office!”’ said 
Mr. Chauncey. ‘‘Rodney—but you will need 
your own. Susie, my child, lend me yours, will 
you?”’ 

‘*Let me lend you mine, father,’’ persisted 
Myra, but without meeting her aunt’s eyes this 
time. ‘Mine is larger.’’ 

**No, no; this one of Susie’s will do very 
well,’’ said Mr. Chauncey, good - naturedly. 
“‘And besides, I might forget again and leave 
it in town.’’ 

And at that moment Rodney capped the climax 
by hurrying up with an impetuous: 

“*T say, Susie, just let me have your watch 
this evening, there’s a good fellow. I left mine 
to be mended. ’’ 

‘You can have mine,’’ faltered Myra, with 
a movement to unpin it; but her brother 
merely stared, and answered with fraternal 
candor : 

“No, thanks! This is a pleasure-party. 
shouldn’t have a moment’s peace of mind.’’ 

‘*Here’s mine,’’ said Susie, slipping it into 
her brother’s hand. ‘‘While you are about 
it,’’ she added, slyly, ‘‘you can just have 
your man put in a new crystal when you get 
yours. ’’ 

‘Now that Susie has equipped the expe- 
dition, suppose we start,’’ observed Uncle 
Charlie. 

Aunt Myra had disappeared; but fifteen 
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minutes later she opened her door for the second | 
time to her namesake, who burst out despair- | 


ingly: 

“OQ Aunt Myra, do you think it is all my 
fault??? 

**Yes and no. Come in, my child. They 


never ought to have let you grow up in such | 
But families, like other things, follow | 


ways. 
the line of least resistance. In this case that is 
—Susie. Then grown-ups have their own cares 
and worries. It’s rather hard to expect them 
to keep disciplining themselves in order to disci- 
pline you—which is what it comes to. You 
will have to cure yourself, I’m afraid.’’ 

“But, Aunt Myra, it’s dreadful !’’ 

‘*Tt is,’’ responded Aunt Myra, soberly. She 


was seated beside a capacious trunk, which at | 


any other moment would have made Myra’s 
pulses dance with anticipation. ‘‘Sit down. 
I am facing this very problem now. We are 
a good many Christmases and birthdays in 


arrears, you know, so we brought you each | 


something special in addition to gloves and 
trifles. Rodney is to have a watch, which I 
hope will extend the term of life of Susie’s. 
Don comes in for a shotgun, under promise not 
to shoot song-birds or himself. Remembering 
your fondness for pretty things, we intended 
this for you.’? She laid a white satin case on 
Myra’s knee, and pressing a spring, disclosed 
a charming pearl ring. ‘‘No, please don’t fall 
in love with it,’’ she added, quickly covering 
it with one hand, and as Myra looked up 
with an expression she could not hide, her 
no laid a beautiful little camera on the other 


“This was for Susie.’”’ said Aunt Myra, 
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slowly, looking into the young face before her. 
‘*But,’’ she added, still more slowly, ‘‘everybody 
in the house is going to want to borrow this, 
and no one, even in this house, I think, is 
likely to borrow a pear! ring.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause; then Myra 
shut the little case with a heroic gulp. 

“‘Tunderstand. Give it to Susie, Aunt Myra; 
she deserves it.’” 


**Yes, I think she does. But this—’’ She 
laid a finger on the camera. 

**T don’t deserve that or anything else,’’ said 
Myra. 


“Tt might, however, be ‘made a means of 
grace, not to say discipline,’’ and for the first 
time Aunt Myra’s eyes twinkled a little. 
**Every one will want to borrow it. Its nickel 
will be scratched and its leather rubbed. I 
can’t think of a more poignant trial for —’’ 


| But at this point her words were smothered 
by two young arms thrown about her neck, 
while a voice between laughter and tears 
pleaded : 

‘Don’t, Aunt-Myra! Don’t say another word, 
please. If you are good enough to give me 
that camera,—and I’d truly almost as soon 
have it as the ring,—I’ll make it the most 
popular thing in the family. You’llsee! Susie 
won’t be in demand, after this, at all.’’ 

‘*Well, I think it is high time that she was 
out of demand for a little,’’ replied Aunt Myra, 
with emphasis, ‘‘and that the poor child had 
something—besides her soul—to call her own. 
She shall have the ring; and you, my dear, 
enter without delay upon your course of mar- 
tyrdom.’’ With a merry laugh, but a glance 
of deep meaning, she laid the camera in her 
niece’s arms. 
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II. RAIN 
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Ta average rainfall of the 
P 






United States, excluding Alas- 

ka, isabout thirty inches. That 
is, if it rained the same amount 
everywhere in the country, rain and 
melted snow would fall each year to 
a depth of two and one-half feet. 
But the rainfall is not distributed uniformly, 
by any means. Some regions receive vastly 
more than is needed, while others receive so 
little that only desert vegetation can grow. 
The eastern half of the country is well watered, 
while most of the western half is insufficiently 
watered. 

On the coast of the Gulf of Mexico five, 
sometimes six feet fall in a year; upon the 
northwest corner of our country, about Puget 
Sound, rain commonly falls to a depth exceeding 
six feet, and ten feet have been known to fall 
in a single year. On the other hand, in the 
deserts of Utah, Nevada, Arizona and eastern 
California, years have passed without any rain, 
and the average of many years is between five 
and ten inches. 

To understand this difference in the supply 
of rain to different parts of the country, it is 
necessary to understand why it rains—what 
conditions must be present. 

All air contains vapor of water in solution ; 
sometimes there is more, sometimes less. Air 
of a certain temperature can dissolve only a cer- 
tain amount of moisture. When the limit is 
reached, the air is said to be saturated, just as 
water may become saturated with salt in 
solution. 

This limit is much higher with warm air 
than with cold air; that is, warm air can dis- 
solve more water than cold air can. Now if 
warm air which is saturated or partly saturated 
with moisture be cooled, it cannot hold so much 
moisture as before. A part of it must be given 
out, and this produces rain. 

Two conditions must therefore be present— 
moisture in the air, and means of cooling the 
air below the point of saturation. Neither of 
these conditions will alone produce rain. The 
air may be very moist, as it is upon the coast 
of southern California in the summer, but since 
there is no way of cooling it, it never rains 
there in this season. 
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What the Air-Currents Do. 


N the other hand, dry air may 
be reduced greatly in tempera- 
ture without producing rain, 

as occurs when the air-currents blow 
over the Colorado mountains in the 
winter, because these air-currents, 
containing little moisture, are not 
cooled to the point of saturation. 

Air is commonly warmest at the earth’s 
surface, and becomes colder as the elevation 
increases. It is also, of course, warm near the 
equator and becomes colder northward and 
southward. Ascending air-currents, therefore, 
become colder, and in the northern hemisphere 
air-currents from the south are cooled as they 
move northward. As air-currents move upward 
or northward, all the moisture beyond that 
amount which they, in their cooled condition, 
can hold in solution, is precipitated as rain or 
snow. 

The water which our country receives comes 
mainly from three sources, the Atlantic Ocean, 
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as far east as the eastern boundary of the 
Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
central Texas. Of course these limits are ill- 
defined. They overlap one another and they 
shift about with the seasons, but on the whole 
they are about as stated. 

All storms are essentially winds, which may 
or may not be accompanied by rain or snow. 
The air moves in a spiral course, in a direction 
in the northern hemisphere contrary to the 
movement of the hands of a watch, about the 
center of the storm. The little dust-whirl, 
which is often seen in the road on a summer 
day, is a miniature of the great whirls which 
cover half a continent. 


From West to East. 


UCH storms in this country 
S commonly travel from west to 
east, across the continent, and 
as they move, they draw in air from 
all sides, carrying it up into the 
higher atmosphere. The influence of 
a storm may be felt days before its 
center arrives. The wind blows first from the 
east, as it is drawn in toward the center. Near 
the Atlantic coast this east wind, saturated with 
moisture, gives out rain as it is carried upward. 
As the center approaches, the wind swings 
round to the southeast, then to the south; and 
southeast and south winds bring rain to the 
Mississippi Valley, since they bring moist air 
from the Gulf. 

As the center passes, the wind turns to the 
southwest and west, and commonly becomes 
dry, since it comes off the great arid table- 
lands; and the rain ceases. 

But on the Pacific coast, since the supply of 
moisture lies to the westward, the west winds 
are saturated with moisture, and at some seasons 
bring rain. Hence the rain falls after the center 





advance of it. 
The rain has seasons, as temperature has, 


season is the dry one and the cold season the 
rainy one, in the Rocky Mountains things are 
reversed — the rainy season comes in the 
summer. To understand all this we must go 
back a little. 

It was stated above that as we go upward 
and as we go northward the air becomes colder. 
This is true in general, but in certain cases the 
rule is reversed. 

In the summer both land and sea receive 
heat from the sun, and accumulate it. The 
sea is constantly in motion, and its waves and 
currents disperse the heat, carrying it from the 
equatorial regions toward the poles, and so 
tend to equalize the temperature of the water. 
That about the equator is not greatly warmer 
than that farther north and south. 

But with the land there is no way of thus 
equalizing temperature. The land in the summer 
becomes greatly heated and in the winter greatly 
cooled. 

Hence, in the summer, the land is warmer 
| than the sea in the same latitude, and in the 
| winter cooler. 








| Indeed, lands situated north of the sea for | 


| long distances, and lands which are far above 
| the sea, may be warmer in the summer than 

the sea, and hence cannot condense moisture 
| from saturated air. 


the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, and | 


of these by far the largest amount comes from | 
the Gulf. The contributions of the Great | 


Lakes and other bodies of water are small in 
comparison. 


The area supplied by the Gulf stretches! 
§ 


across the entire breadth of the country from 
north to south, and from central Texas, 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska, eastward to the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

The Atlantic Ocean supplies the strip of 
country east of these mountains, and the Pacific 
supplies moisture in varying amounts over the 


On the Pacific Coast. 
| T is because the temperatures over 


the Eastern States are in summer 

often warmer than those over the 
Gulf and the Atlantic that it rains 
less frequently there at that season 
than in winter, when the tempera- 
ture conditions are reversed. 
| On the Pacific coast these conditions are 
similar, but there is a much greater difference 
|in the amount of rain in summer and winter. 





| of the storm has passed, instead of coming in | 


and while in most parts of the country the hot | 
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| and winter, the people speak of them as the dry 
| and wet seasons. In the summer it hardly ever 
rains; but in western Washington and Oregon 
it rains nearly all the winter, while southward 
the amount of winter rain diminishes with the 
latitude. The farther south, the less is the 
rainfall. 

The temperature of the Pacifie Ocean, on 
this coast, is almost uniform everywhere and 
at all times of the year, and the saturated air- 
currents which come off it are also uniform 
in temperature. In the winter these cur- 
rents encounter a cold land, colder because it 
is high, for the Pacific coast is bordered by 
mountains. 

It is, of course, colder in the north than in 
the south, and correspondingly the rainfall is 
heavier. 

The air-currents are therefore almost com- 
pletely drained of their moisture by the time 
they have passed the summits of the Cascades 
and Sierra, and blow thence eastward as dry 
winds. 

In the summer, on the other hand, the land, 
excepting the highest mountains, is warmer 
than the air-currents, and they pass over it 
without losing moisture. 

Now let us follow these air-currents eastward, 
and see what happens to them. In the north 
they lose a little moisture on the Coast Range, 
a little more on the Cascades and Sierra, and 
those which cross south of the Sierra lose none 
at all. 

Altogether, the eastbound winds of summer 
from the Pacific enter the Rocky Mountain 
region as moist winds. There they encounter 
an almost endless succession of high ranges and 
valleys. 

One after another these ranges draw from 
the atmosphere a little moisture, mostly in the 
form of showers. 

Of all these mountain ranges, those of Colo- 
rado, being the highest, get the most moisture. 
Hence this is the rainy season of the Rocky 
Mountains. It rains simply because, at this 
season only, the air-currents are able to bring 
their moisture over the mountain barriers to the 
westward. 

If there were no mountains of the Coast 
Range, Cascades or Sierra, there would be no 
desert in our country. 
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THE HYENA DID NOT LAUGH. 
BY P. L. WESSELS. 


' HE farmers of 
| the Transvaal 
y i suffer much from 
the hyenas, which are 
very bold night rob- 
bers, and which make 
raids, especially in 
winter, when their op- 
portunities for secur- 
ing food are rather 
searce. They catch 
colts and calves, and 
are bold enough to 
visit even the sheep- 
folds at night, with the avowed purpose of 
appropriating a nice fat mutton or two. But 
they do this only when driven severely by 
hunger. 

The Boer farmers, however, have an excellent 
and effective way of coping with this trouble- 
some marauder, 

The cowardly and untamable beast is easily 
duped. The farmer digs a round pit about 
two feet in depth and about eighteen inches in 
diameter, in which he deposits a dead lamb. 
Then he pegs a dry, stiff ox-hide tightly over 
the pit. 

Next he cuts a square hole a little smaller 
than a full-grown hyena’s head in the center 
of the hide, just above the middle of the exca- 
vation, and removes the cut-out piece. 

Last of all he slits the hide diagonally out- 
ward from the corners of this hole for about 
three inches. The four slits cause the unyield- 
ing leather surrounding the hole to become 
equally springy on all four sides. 

The hyena, prowling round at night, smells 
the carrion in the excavation, and shoving his 
nose into the hole in the leather, uses a little 
pressure to get his head down to the depth 
where the dead lamb is. 

The four springy sides are obliging enough, 
and he has little trouble in bending them. But 
by the time he has a good grip on the carrion 
the sides of the stiff hide have caught him 
behind the ears. 

When he attempts to extricate his head, he is 
somewhat surprised to find that the sides of 
the hide have very little reflex action. He is 
literally in a bad box. 

Of course struggles ensue, but while these 
| struggles enable him to sit upright by tearing 
the pegs out of the ground, the foul nature of 
his predicament becomes more evident to him. 
All he can do is to sit erect, or stumble awk- 
wardly round, with a great, unwieldy collar 
of hard leather standing out straight from his 
neck to the extent of a foot and a half on every 
side of him. 

He cannot possibly shake the collar off, and 
it will not drop off. He cannot walk or run 
with it. 

All he can do is to back up and shake himself, 














whole western country, its influence extending | In fact, instead of calling the seasons summer | and this is about all he does do during the 
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whole night. His plight is certainly humorous 
to the Boer farmer, who finds him soberly sitting 
on his haunches when morning breaks. But 
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is the only one that the farmer can, with justice 
to himself, pass upon the captive. 








as ELL, good-by, old boy!’’ said Tom 
Thorpe, gently. ‘‘I’ll be around again 
to-morrow, if you care to have me.’’ 
The big young fellow in the hospital bed 
stared back for a moment into the eyes of the 
other big young fellow who stood looking down 
at him. Then he put out one hand,—the left 
one,—and evidently tried to say something in 
reply, which did not, however, become audible. 
But his friend understood. He grasped the 
thin left hand with his own, said cheerily, 
‘* All right; there’s nothing I’d rather do,’’ and 
hurried away. 


a certain man in a university town might be 
the tonic Caldwell needed. Therefore Tom 
went to bed and to sleep with an easier mind. 

‘*Kirke,’’ said Tom Thorpe one morning, 
when Caldwell had been for three weeks a 
|member of the Thorpe household, ‘‘I’m going 
| on a little trip down to Remsen, and I’ve a mind 
to take you with me.’’ 

Caldwell, sitting in a big reclining-chair by 
the window, looked round at Tom with an 
expression of languid surprise. 

‘*There’s no reason in the world why you 


it is tragic to the hyena, for the death sentence | 








When he had closed the door of the men’s 
surgical ward he gave his broad 
shoulders a shake, and shut his 
lips firmly together a moment. 
As he went down the corridor 
he was saying to himself, ‘‘Oh, 
that’s tough — tough! I, don’t 
blame the poor fellow for going 
blue like that. I believe he’d 
get well faster if he could have 
a bit of hope put back into 
him.’’ 

As he reached the hospital en- 
trance he met one of the surgeons 
coming in, and ventured to de- 
lay him a moment. “‘Would 
you mind telling me, Doctor 
Stuart,’”’ he asked, ‘‘if you 
think despondency has anything 
to do with keeping my friend 
Caldwell down? Kirke Cald- 
well, in Ward F. The nurse 
told me you were seeing him 
now and then. If there is any- 
thing I can do —’’ 

‘*Despondency has much to 
do with it,’’ agreed the surgeon, 
promptly. ‘‘Cheer him up all 
you can. He’s shown great 
courage and endurance all 
through this siege, but it’s told 
on him. I suppose he thinks 
his ambitions are all thwarted, 
and that’s enough to make him 
blue. Get him to believe there’s 
something left for him to do in 
life.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,’? mused Tom 
Thorpe, as he went on his way. 
‘*T’ve got to do something for 
Kirke—something positive, that 
will help put him on his feet.’’ 

He thought about it all the way to the great 
manufactory where he held the post of electrical 
engineer. It was a fine position for a young 
man but two years out of a technical school. 
Kirke Caldwell had held an equally good posi- 
tion in a neighboring city. The two had been 
classmates, even rivals within the bounds of a 
sturdy friendship. 

Three months before, Caldwell, superintending 
the installation of new electrical machinery, 
had seen one of his workmen accidentally short- 
circuit a powerful current with a pair of pliers, 
had pulled the man away somehow, but in 
wrenching his hand away from the pliers, had 
taken the deadly current himself. He had been 
so burned that amputation of one hand and one 
foot had been necessary to save his life. The 
man to whose rescue he had sprung, died, and 
there had been weeks during which it seemed 
certain that Caldwell must follow. 

That danger was past for him now; he had 
his life, but it was a life seemingly so handi- 
capped that it was small wonder if the splendid 
courage he had shown through all, had at last 
failed him. Alone in the world and dependent 
upon his own resources for a living, he felt that 
there was little use in trying to get well. 

But Tom Thorpe knew better; and after 
thinking about his friend’s case all day, he 
went to his father to ask his codperation in a 
plan he had formed. 

Tom Thorpe and his father lived together in 
a little flat, which was as homelike as a place 
with no wife and mother in it can be. 

**He’s a magnificent fellow!’’? Tom declared 
to his father, walking the floor, his face full of 
eagerness. ‘‘If we could just have him here 
for a month, till he got enough strength, and 
then take him to see Wentworth, I believe the 
thing would be done. I don’t know myself 
what he could do with his handicap in electrical 
engineering, but I believe he could be his own 
salvation if he got his brain working at it. You 
don’t know what’s in that boy, father. He’s 
twice as clever as I am, and he must be made 
to show it.’’ 

Mr. Thorpe smiled. He had his own opinion 
of his son’s cleverness. He let Tom’s modest 
estimate of himself pass, however, and agreed 
heartily that a month with themselves and a 
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trip of a hundred and twenty miles to see|to note that Kirke looked out of the window | 


shouldn’t have an outing,’’ pursued Tom, 


TOM THORPE 
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| briskly. ‘‘We’re only a few blocks from the 
| Station. I can wheel you over in your chair, 
put you into a Pullman, send the chair in the 
baggage-car, and take you round Remsen as 
easily as if I were a cash-carrier in a department 
store. We’ll have a fine time out of it.’’ 

**Tt’s good of you, Tom,’’ said Caldwell, 
gratefully, ‘‘but —’’ 

“*You’re going, that’s all,’’ said Tom, firmly. 
“*T know you don’t want to, but you’re going 
just the same, and you’re going now. The train 
leaves in forty-five minutes—just time for me 
to put on your best coat and your handsomest 
cravat, and get you over to the station without 
running down any baby-carriages on the way. 
Here you are—and you’ll want your light over- 
coat; this April air’s a little sharp.’’ 

He talked on busily, giving the invalid small 
chance to object, although he saw clearly 
enough that Caldwell dreaded the very idea 
of the trip. Until now he had ventured outdoors 
only for short rides round the little park on 
which the house fronted, and he had chosen 
the hour for these when the fewest people were 
likely to be there. 

Tom could not wonder at this state of mind. 
He appreciated too well what it must mean to 
a fellow who had been a giant for physical 
strength to lie limply in a wheel-chair, with 
a rug over his lap, his hat pulled over his 
hollow eyes, his pale face attracting the pitying 
gaze of every passer-by. 

But Tom felt strongly the need for Kirke to 
get used to that sort of thing, to take up life 
| again as nearly as possible where he had left 
| it off, and to mingle with men instead of trying 
to hide away from them. 

The beginning of the journey was accom- 
plished with the ease Tom had prophesied, 
thanks to some previous planning. At the 
station Caldwell was brought by the most direct 
and least conspicuous route to the steps of the 
train, where Tom, assisted by a cheerful colored 
porter, conveyed him swiftly on board the 
Pullman, and established him, not in a private 
compartment,—Tom had considered that idea 











with more interest in his somber eyes than had 
been there in weeks. 

Remsen was not a long distance away, but 
the luncheon hour arrived in the middle of the 


‘journey, and Tom ordered a lavish meal. Kirke, 


beginning languidly, was soon eating broiled 
bluefish and roast duck with his old-time zest. 
Tom, on the other side of the table, talked and 
joked, and brought to his friend’s face a fre- 
quent smile. 

At Remsen, Caldwell found himself being 
wheeled rapidly away through the wide, elm- 
bordered streets of the old university town. 
Several generations of Thorpes had been edu- 
cated there, the succession being broken when 
Tom had insisted on going to a more famous 
center of learning. 

‘*Still, I sometimes wish I’d stayed by the 
family traditions,’’ Tom declared, turning from 
the side street which had brought them from the 
station into the broad avenue which led toward 
the group of college buildings on the hill. 
‘‘Whenever I come here I get a new respect 
for the place. There’s a certain atmosphere 
in which one seems to breathe the very spirit 
of learning—the real thing. They’ve got some 
of the finest men here I ever knew—MclIntosh, 
the mathematics instructor, and Bronson, in 
history, and Wentworth, the 
crack-a-jack in chemistry. I 
want to see them all, and I 
hope we’ll be in time to get 
into Wentworth’s chemistry lec- 
ture. You'll enjoy it, I know; 
there’s nobody like him. He’d 
make a long-haired musician 
throw down his score and take 
to the Bunsen burner and the 
retort. ’’ 

He was talking with a pur- 
pose—to keep Caldwell from 
refusing to go into the recitation- 
rooms, as he feared he might do. 
But Caldwell, although he was 
dreading to be taken before the 
eyes of men of his own sort, had 
reached the point of understand- 
ing that Tom had a definite 
purpose in all this, which he 
did not mean to be coward 
enough to defeat. 

So he set a grip on himself— 
easy enough in the old days, 
harder than could be believed 
now—and acquiesced pleasantly 
when Tom wheeled him down 
a long corridor of the Science 
Hall, and pausing at a certain 
door, whispered somewhat nerv- 
ously : 

‘*You won’t mind my taking 
youin? The door’s at the back 
of the room, and Wentworth 
won’t see you, anyhow.’’ 

Caldwell’s shaken spirit 
winced for an instant as he was 
drawn into the lecture-room, and 
a hundred pairs of eyes looked 
curiously round at the unusual 
noise of a wheel-chair bumping through the 
doorway. Tom was too much wrought up to 
steer straight. 

But when the boys saw the pale face in the 
chair—a face which still showed both strength 
and charm—and took note of the feebleness of 
the tall figure resting in inert lines against the 
plainly needed support, they turned away again, 
and only a few fellows near the door gave atten- 
tion to the newcomers. These made them 
welcome with friendly nods. 

But after the first five minutes in the room, 
Kirke Caldwell needed nobody to divert his 
thoughts from himself. 'Tom Thorpe, breathing 
a little hard from mingled exertion and anxiety, 
might lean back in his seat and let his friend 
alone. Kirke had at last forgotten everything 
in the world but what he now saw before him. 

The lecturer’s face, although tanned to a 
healthy color, was scarred with irregular, 
blanched furrows, and his eyes were hidden 
from sight behind black spectacles. 

His body was strong, magnificently built; 
the movement of his hands, as he talked, illus- 
trating his words with gestures, was vigorous 
and full of meaning; his voice was deep and 
rich; his inflections were full of vivacity and 
enthusiasm ; but the man himself was disabled 
by the absolute loss of his sight. 

As Caldwell, watching him, thought back for 
an instant to all the blind people he had ever 
known, it occurred to him that although they 
had almost invariably been of kindly disposi- 
tion, bearing their hard lot with patience and 
resignation, never once had he seen among them 
any one like this. And presently, as in the 
interest of the lecture itself he forgot to speculate 
or to compare, he became conscious that some- 
thing he thought he had lost forever was return- 
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student urged Thorpe and Caldwell. ‘‘If you’ve 
never seen him in the lab, you ought not to 
miss it.’’ 

‘*How did he lose his sight ?’’ Caldwell asked 
eagerly of the young fellow, who, with a hand 
on Kirke’s chair, was accompanying them down 
the sloping aisle. Tom rejoiced within himself 
that it was all happening so naturally. If a 
stranger told the story it would not look to 
Caldwell so much as if Tom had meant to read 
a moral to him. 

‘*Got hurt in a lab explosion,’’ the boy said. 
‘* Freshman making carbon monoxid — sul- 
phurie and oxalic acids in the generator, you 
know. Chump left out the safety bottle—had 
the burner too high—opened a window. Went- 
worth came in and saw him with his head over 
the retort—flame blowing one side in the wind 
—January wind. He jumped to disconnect, 
gave the fellow a shove one side just quick 
enough to save him, and got that awful explosion 
in his own face. Alkali, you see, drawn back 
into the acids by the generator cooling too quick 
in the zero wind. No safety bottle between.’’ 

Caldwell nodded, his face full of intense 
interest. They were at the laboratory door. 
The student went on in a whisper: 

**T saw it all. I don’t like to remember how 
he suffered—with the pluck of a bulldog all the 
time. Eyes blown full of glass as well as acid 
—face horribly burned. Never saw a ray of 
light again. Freshman wanted to die—to his 
credit. Wentworth madeachumofhim. We’ll 
have to hurry. He never loses a minute’s time 
himself, or lets any one else lose it for him. 
This way.’’ 

The next half-hour passed for Caldwell in a 
haze of delight. He was less conscious of his 
pleasure—although that was very great—in the 
somewhat remarkable experiments which were 
made under Professor Wentworth’s direction 
than in the recognition of the great and noble 
spirit of the man himself. 

Alert in every sense but one; eager as a boy 
to prove what he had asserted; intimately in- 
terested in his class itself, down to its individual 
members, with whom he showed perfect famil- 
iarity, calling upon one and another to note 
various steps of the work in confirmation or 
refutation of their personal notions concerning 
it—he was the genius of the place, a dominating 
personality, which it was an inspiration to each 
mind within its influence to know. 

‘*Glad you enjoyed it,’’ said the young man 
who had brought them in. ‘‘We’re so proud 
of him here we never lose a chance to have 
others appreciate him. He never lets up on 
himself. Takes his cold tubs and his dumb- 
bells just the same, and tramps miles with one 
or another of us every day. We count it.a treat 
to go, you know.’’ 

Tom Thorpe kept Caldwell until the class 
had nearly gone, and the professor was left with 
his assistants, making ready to go to the next 
duty. Then he wheeled his friend up to the 
blind man and made a blunt introduction which 
came from his heart: 

‘*Professor Wentworth, this is my friend, 
Kirke Caldwell, an electrical engineer who was 
in my class. He can’t give you his right hand 
because he tried to save the life of one of his 
men last February, and lost a hand and foot 
and—some other things. 1 want —’’ 

The strong left hand of Maurice Wentworth 
had found Kirke’s long before Tom had strug- 
gled thus far. His face had lighted instantly 
at Tom’s description with a peculiar tenderness 
of sympathy which as long as he lived Kirke 
never forgot. 

‘*A handicap,’’ he said, his fine lips smiling. 
‘*Ah, then we shall see what you are really 
made of. Electrical engineering—and your 
brains are left you. Let the other men put on 
the rubber gloves; it’s you who can solve their 
problems for them. ’’ 

All the way home Caldwell sat staring out 
of the car window with eyes which took no 
note of the April landscape, just budding into 
beauty. Tom Thorpe sat and read a newspaper 
upside down, and hardly dared so much as 
glance at him. In the pale face grew and grew 
the thing Tom had longed to see there—courage. 
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I. PINS. 
HE woman who sends to the nearest 








small-wares shop for a paper of pins 
may think, if she thinks about it at all, 
| that she is getting a toilet article which repre- 
| sents modern civilized life and domestic con- 
| venience as few other simple things do. 

In a sense she is right; yet pins are among 


ing to him,—for the moment, at least,—the old, | the very oldest of human contrivances—so old 
keen joy in a scientific argument and demon- | that they have been found among the débris 


stration, presented by a master of his subject. 


|of the prehistoric European cave-dwellers, and 


The lecture concluded amidst an outburst of | found of a shape and size which seem startlingly 
enthusiastic applause, of the sort which means | modern. 


not only honest appreciation of the thing that 


Brass wire pins were permanently introduced 


has been done, but hearty love and admiration | into England in 1540 by Catherine Howard, 


and rejected it,—but in a chair at the rear of | for the doer. The class poured hurriedly into the | the queen of Henry VIII, who brought them 


| the car, where he could observe everybody else laboratory, where certain important tests were | “Nore.—From time to time during 1905 The Compan- 
now to be made, supporting a new and singular | ion will publish brief accounts of the history and 
| As the train left the station, Tom was gratified | theory which the lecturer had propounded. 


| and be himself unnoticed. 


present method of manufacture of some other small 
| articles that are much used, but about which little is 


*‘Come down and see it, won’t you?’’ a| generally known.—TuE EpITorRs. 




















France, although they were not unknown 
in the previous century. As they were 
first made, the manufacture of a single pin 
involved thirteen or fourteen different opera- 
tions, which were performed by hand by as 
many different persons. The points were filed 
by hand, and the heads, made of a separate 
piece of fine wire, were twisted on by hand. 
Solid-head pins are a little more than one 
hundred years old. They were first made in 
England by Timothy Harris, in 1797. 

The first pins to be produced in the United 
States were made in Rhode Island during the 
Revolution, by Jeremiah Wilkinson. A machine 
for producing solid-headed pins was brought out 
by a New Hampshire man in 1824; but the first 
machine for making pins such as are in use 
to-day was perfected in 1831 by Dr. John L 
Howe, a physician in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York. From that time to the present, improve- 
ments in pin-making machinery have been made, 
until now the most modern machines complete 
the pin automatically in every way without the 
use of human hands except for the coloring and 
polishing. 

The process “begins with a spool or reel of 
brass wire of the right size for the shank of the 
pin. When the machine is started, a pair of 
pincers seize the end of this wire and draw out 
a portion of it which runs between fixed steel 
studs, and is thereby straightened. 

Two clamps, or ‘‘cheeks,’’ now grasp the 
end of the wire, and a cutter descends and cuts 
off enough for one pin. A small portion of the 
wire is left projecting from these cheeks, and 
from this projection the head of the pin is formed 
by three rapid blows of a forming die, which 
advance one-twentieth of an-inch after each 
blow. 

The pin, now released from the clamps, drops 
to an inclined steel plane provided with grooves 
just large enough to admit the shank, but not 
large enough to allow the head to pass through. 
Held in place by these grooves, the pins slide 
slowly down the inclined plane until the points 
begin to come in contact with a revolving cylinder 
underneath. 


This cylinder revolves on an axis parallel to 
the line of grooves down which the pins are 
crawling. The surface of it is cut into minute 
corrugations like those on the face of a file. 
Indeed, the cylinder is neither more nor less 
than a great revolving file. As it comes in con- 
tact with the pins on one side only, and as the 
pins are steadily moving down the groove, 
the two forces together give them a rotary 
motion, so that the revolving file gradually 
tapers the points evehly on all sides. By the 
time the pin reaches the end of the groove it 
has been fully pointed. 

The pins, which drop from the grooves into 
receptacles placed for them, are next cleaned 
from grease. In England this is accomplished 
by boiling them in weak beer; in this country 
by dipping them in an alkaline solution. They 
are now ready for tinning. 

In a copper pan are placed alternate layers 
of pins and finely ground tin. Over this is 
poured a solution of bitartrate of potash. The 
application of heat produces a solution of tin 
which coats all the pins. 

The polishing is accomplished by placing the 
pins in barrels partially filled with bran or 
sawdust. These barrels are then made to spin on 
axles, and the pins are polished by the friction. 

The machinery by which pins are ‘‘papered’’ 
is almost as interesting as that by which they 
are made. It is the invention of a Connecticut 
man, who thereby accomplished a great saving 
of labor. In appearance it is a steel box twelve 
inches long, six inches wide and four inches 
deep, beneath which is a sliding rack or frame 
which seizes the papers and crimps them into 
divisions as wide as a pinislong. In operation, 
two children manage the machine, one feeding 
the pins to the box, the other the papers to the 
rack. The bottom of the box is composed of 
square steel bars, placed at such a distance apart 
as to allow the shanks of the pins to drop 
through, but not the heads. The width of the 
bars is the same as the space which will separate 
the pins when they have been placed in the 


paper. 

By a racking motion these bars shake the 
pins down until a row is formed across the bar. 
The pins are now clamped in place for an instant 
by the bars, while a fold of the paper under- 
neath is thrust up against them until they are 
pressed home to place. The rack then pushes 
forward a second fold of the paper, and a second 
row of pins is inserted; and so on until the 
paper is filled. 

In some factories the cleaning process is com- 
bined with that which inserts them in the 
papers. Instead of being first polished and then 
placed in the shallow steel boxes, they go at 
once from the tinning bath to a barrel-like box 
of bran, the bottom of which is cut into slits 
just big enough to pass the body of the pin, but 
not the head. The bran cools and polishes the 
pins at the same time; and constant oscillation 
of the barrel shakes the pins down in orderly 
rows, ready for the folds of paper which a jerk 
of the machine presses up against them. 

France, Germany and England are all large 
manufacturers of pins, and so is the United 
States. In this country forty-three factories, 
employing more than two thousand operatives, 
are éngaged in the business. The principal 
seat of the industry is Connecticut. Some idea 
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of the vast number of pins used may be gathered 
from the fact that in the year 1900—the last for 
which figures are obtainable—the number of 
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pins made in the United States was sixty-eight The morning light was now sufficient to give 
million eight hundred and eighty-nine thousand | me a clear view, and after a little, as I looked 


two hundred and sixty gross. 


- ROBBERY 








“ W, Lucile, it’s your turn!’’ 
‘*But I don’t know any ghost stories. 
Let somebody else tell one!’’ 
**Oh, there needn’t be anything like a real 
live ghost in it. Just anything that’s thrilling 
and mysterious !’’ 

**Well,’’ replied Lucile, thoughtfully, ‘‘the 
most thrilling story I can tell is something that 
happened to me last summer. ’’ 

**Good!’’ ‘‘A real experience!’’ ‘‘This is 
the best of all!’’ cried several voices. 

A group of college girls had gathered about 
the big fireplace in the reception hall. The 
room was unlighted except by the flames that, 
leaping from the great logs, illuminated the 
eager, happy faces and threw wavering gleams 
into the distant dark corners. 

The listening group drew a little nearer the 
fire and turned expectant faces toward Lucile, 
who leaned forward from her pile of cushions. 

**Since I have been back at college this year 
I have said very little to any one about the 
incident, for the reason that I have wished to 
recover from its effects as soon as possible, but 
I think I can relate it to-night. ’’ 

The look of interest grew more intense as 
Lucile proceeded. 

‘* You know that after college closed last 
June, I started on a trip through the far West 
with a party of friends. We spent several 
weeks in travelling, and had a most delightful 
time. After reaching California the party broke 
up, and I planned to remain 
afew weeks with a friend who 
was to come East with me 
and pay me a return visit. 

‘*T had been with my friend 
only a few days when I 
received a letter from my 
mother, saying that she had 
not been well, but was now 
recovering. I was therefore 
utterly unprepared for the 
telegram that came three days 
later, summoning me home at 
once, as my mother was in a 
very critical condition. 

‘*1 started at once and alone. 
You can imagine the appre- 
hension with which I began 
the long journey. It seemed 
as if I could never cover the 
vast distance, and the train 
seemed to crawl as we dragged 
through the weary hours into 
the second day. 

** At last we reached a wide 
stretch of prairie country. I 
had slept little the night be- 
fore, and the strain was begin- 
ning to tell upon me. When 
bedtime came I took a simple 
sleeping-powder and went to my berth early. 
The powder had an almost instantaneous 
effect, and I was soon asleep. Then began a 
series of haunting dreams. I seemed to pass 
through calamity after calamity, indefinite and 
awful. At last the dream took tangible form. 
I was on the swiftly rushing train. A terrible 
collision was about to happen. In the distance 
I could hear shouting, followed by several sharp 
explosions. Another moment and the crash 
would come! Then with a struggle I awoke. 

‘*As I became conscious of my surroundings 
I realized that the car was in confusion and 
the train slowing up. My dream, then, was 
prophetic! With a shudder I remembered that 
the car in which I was sleeping was near the 
front of the train, and in the event of a collision 
its occupants would be at a disadvantage. 
Others had evidently realized the same thing, 
and were rushing to get out. 

‘‘In trembling haste I drew on my shoes, 
and throwing my dressing-robe round me, I ran 
down the car to where I saw people hurrying 
through the door. In the mingled confusion 
of dream and waking reality, I paid no attention 
to the group, except to see that they were in 
frantic haste, and that they were all crowding 
down the steps on one side of the car. 

‘*For a moment.they seemed to hesitate, as if 
to make room for me. ‘Don’t wait for me!’ I 
cried. ‘I will jump from this side,’ and I 
made my way down the steps in eager haste. 

‘*By this time the train had nearly stopped, 
and I found no difficulty in swinging off the 
lower step to the ground. By the dim light 
that came from the train I could see that I 
was the only one who had alighted on my side 
of the track; the others had escaped on the 
opposite side. A feeling of great thankfulness 
came over me when I thought I had been saved 
in what seemed a wonderful way. 

‘*But as I watched, a mighty wrench seemed 
to shake the train from end to end, and instead 
of stopping, it seemed to gather motion. Car 
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after car passed me with increasing swiftness, 


| far ahead down the narrow, glistening tracks, 
my heart gave a great leap. Surely there in 
the distance was a building near the tracks. 
“*Tt was still early morning when, footsore and 
exhausted, I reached a little telegraph-station, 
where I found a sleepy night operator. He 
opened his eyes wide when a young woman, 
attired in a dressing-robe, a young woman 
whose hair was disheveled and shoes scratched, 
| appeared before him. I told my story as coher- 
| ently as possible, and was relieved to find that 
| he agreed with my explanation. 
** *Yes,’ said he, when I had finished, ‘you 


and as the last one whirled by, I looked about | must have had the nightmare, and had it bad. 
for those who, like myself, were left standing | But how you ever got off that express-train 


by the tracks. I was alone! 

‘With terrified eyes I peered into the darkness 
on all sides, but not a living thing could I see. 
The only sound that broke the stillness was 
that of the train as.it made its echoing way 


without breaking your neck is more than I see!’ 

**T never think of that night operator with- 
| out a feeling of gratitude. He was a man of 
| resource. In a few moments he had made and 


placed before me a cup of steaming coffee, clear 


across the prairie. The only light was that of | and strong. 


the train lamps that every moment twinkled 


more feebly in the distance, and the light of | be done. 


** “Now,” he said, ‘we must plan what’s to 
In about an hour your train will 


the stars that showed the faintly gleaming rails | reach Hamlin, where it makes a stop of twenty 


stretching away in the darkness. 


|minutes. I will telegraph there to have your 


“I covered my eyes with my hand and | things removed from the car and held for you. 
sank shuddering down upon the ground. Surely | Then I will get orders to have the next express 


this was some trick of the fancy, some awful | stop here and take you aboard. 
When I looked again it must vanish | delay you many hours.’ 


delusion ! 
into reality! I did look, and there again were 
the moving lights, now mere specks in the 
distance, and there again were the gleaming 
rails that led away into a horror of darkness, 
“Tt must be some awful dream. Surely I 
was on the train that was moving away in the 
night! I pinched myself; I cried aloud. Surely 
I could feel, and I could hear the sound of my 
voice. With the feeling of horror still upon me, 
I rose and started along the track after the train. 
*‘Once I stumbled and nearly fell, and for a 
moment the shock brought me to myself. As 
I lifted my head a familiar sound caught my 
ear, and away in the distance I could see coming 
toward me a moving speck of light. My dream 
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was merciful at last! The train that had whirled | in the Southwest. A large sum of money had 


away in the night, leaving me in that terrible 
dark loneliness, was returning. I should dream 
that it stopped and took me aboard, and the 
horrible nightmare would be ended. 

‘As I looked and listened the light became 
big and bright, and the sound grew until it 
became like the rushing of wind. I stepped 
aside just in time to allow the Western Express 
to race by me. Again I was walking along the 
tracks, and it seemed that I had been walking 
thus for cycles upon cycles of time. 

‘‘Gradually I became aware that a change 
was taking .place about me. I raised my eyes 
and saw along the eastern horizon a faint, 
unearthly light creeping into thesky. Itslowly 
strengthened, until above the horizon showed 
the slender crescent of the waning moon. 

‘‘A few hours more and the strain upon my 
reason would doubtless have been tdo great, but 
before long morning began to approach. The 
air took on a new freshness; the stars paled, 
then disappeared, and the watery moonlight 
lost itself in the light of the coming sun. 

** As the landscape grew in the morning light 
the unrealities of the night began to pass, and 
I began to comprehend what had happened. I 
stopped and looked at the tracks that stretched 
away to the vanishing-point before and behind 
me, ‘There was only one explanation possible. 
I had had some terrible dream, and under its 
spell I had in some miraculous manner got off 
the moving train. The group that I had seen 
hurrying through the car and down the steps 
had been only the shadows of a dream. 

‘‘Gradually the difficulties of my position 
forced themselves upon me. What was I to 
do? Here I was, alone upon the great prairie, 
with no habitation within miles. My clothing, 
my ticket and my money were all on the train 
that was fast making its way to the East. 
There was only one thing I could do. In some 
way I must stop the next train. 

‘‘In the meantime I continued my walk. 











It will not 


**He seated himself at the instrument, and 
then began the click ! click ! that seemed to me 
to continue many weary minutes. At last he 
turned to me with a smile. 

** *Tt’s all right,’ he said. ‘They will take 
your things from the train, and the next 
express, that goes through in about two hours, 
will stop for you. Doubtless your disappear- 
ance has not yet been discovered, and won’t be 
until the train reaches Hamlin.’ 

‘‘Another weary wait began, broken at last 
by the insistent click of the telegraph. As 
word after word of the message was spelled out 
by the instrument, a look of surprise and keen 
interest came into the face of the operator. At 
last he turned and looked at 
me curiously. 

** *Well, young woman,’ he 
exclaimed, at last, ‘you have 
had an experience and no 
mistake! One that you won’t 
forget in a hurry, or I miss 
my guess!’ 

**Then he told me the mes- 
sage that had just come over 
the wires. My train had 
reached Hamlin, and my ab- 
sence had not been discovered 
until then. So far nothing 
very startling, but listen to 
this! When the train from 
which I had made such a 
mysterious exit reached Ham- 
lin it had a strange tale to tell. 
The night before, on the open 
prairie, it had been boarded 
by a large band of train 
robbers. There had been a 
brief struggle, in which the 
robbers had been successfully 
repulsed, and the train had 
gone on its way. 

‘A few weeks before there 
had been a daring and success- 
ful robbery on one of the roads 


been taken from the express-car and the mails 
rifled. The detectives who worked on the case 
believed this robbery was one of a series that 
had been carefully planned, and had warned 
all the Western roads to be on the alert. When 
the train on which I had taken passage started 
for the East, it had on board, all unknown to 
the passengers, a strong guard. 

‘*In the struggle that followed the attempt to 
hold up the train, the robbers soon saw they 
would be overpowered, and sought to make 
their escape. To create confusion and to make 
it more difficult for the guard in the express-car 
to shoot, they had plunged through one or 
two of the other cars, and so off the train. 
My car had been one through which they 
had rushed, and it was this band of desperate 
men that I had followed in the affright of my 
awakening. 

‘*The train had been brought nearly to a stand- 
still, and that is why I had no greater difficulty 
in getting off. Of course when the robbers 
reached the ground they scattered in all direc- 
tions, and hence I saw no one beside the tracks 
when the train had passed. 

**You can imagine the feelings with which I 
heard the operator’s story. It was a relief to 
know that I had not been the victim of a sleep- 
ing delusion; but when I thought of the night, 
the lonely prairie, and the desperate men, a 
new terror took hold of me. 

**The rest of my journey was without inci- 
dent. The anxiety in regard to my mother 
kept in check the nervous reaction that might 
have followed the terrible experiences of that 
night. When I reached home I found the 
critical point in my mother’s illness past and 
the danger over. It was then that the reaction 
came, and for days I was almost prostrated. 
Even now the terror and haunting unreality 
of that night on the lonely prairie will seize 
upon me, and I imagine I shall never get 
beyond the spell of that experience. ’’ 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
bout this time next year there will be electrical 
displays in honor of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of that greatest Ameri- 
can and our first electrician, Benjamin Franklin, 
who was born January 17, 1706. 


 Paeyscanscey from Russia through Germany is 
so large that a German steamship company 
had to put two extra steamships in service last 
month to transport the Russians who sought to 
escape military service by coming to the United 
States. oe 
apan, in the midst of the agonies of war, has 
time and energy for the activities of peace. 
Plans are under way for an international exhi- 
bition in Tokyo, to be held at the close of the 
war. It is to be hoped that Russia will have 
a great exhibit there. 


wi the time ever come when the storage of 
the solar heat of summer, through elec- 
tricity or otherwise, will make ‘‘putting in the 
sun’’ as great an industry in July as ‘‘getting 
in the ice’’ is in January? The world could 
certainly use some of summer’s surplus heat 
now, just as we use the stored cold of winter 
during the summer months. . 


[2 the early days of the Russo-Japanese War 
there was much talk of the brutal treatment 
of captives, bat now that those who are or have 
been prisoners of war have been heard from, it 
seems to be settled that both parties treat pris- 
oners kindly. That fact measures the advance 
and the influence of civilization, which, if it 
does not stop a fight, can yet prevent the blow 
below the belt. 


QO more the proposition has been made to 

raise the salary of the President to one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. It will con- 
tinue to be made till it is finally approved by 
Congress. Then the President can maintain 
the White House in proper style during his 
administration without drawing on his private 
fortune, and at the same time can save enough 
to live in dignified retirement the rest of his life. 


en, and women, too, grow rich not because 

they earn large sums, but because they 
form the habit of saving small amounts. An 
Irish washerwoman who died in Hartford, 
Connecticut, recently, left an estate valued at 
six thousand dollars, which she had saved from 
her earnings over the wash-tub. She bequeathed 
it to her relatives in Ireland. There are prob- 
ably many men who earn three times what 
she did who would find it difficult to raise six 
hundred dollars, to say nothing of six thousand, 
on their savings. 


he nations are reversing the old maxim, and 

in time of war are preparing for peace. 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion that a second 
peace conference be held at The Hague met 
with such general approval that Secretary Hay 
has informed the foreign representatives in 
Washington that arrangements for the confer- 
ence have progressed so far that they may now 
be completed by the international bureau of 
The Hague tribunal, organized for such pur- 
poses. The Secretary’s note was appropriately 
sent to the diplomatists a day or two before the 
anniversary of the birth of the Prince of Peace. 


cage is an unruly possession. It throws 

forth lava, forms new hills and valleys and 
obliterates its geographic confines, so that again 
and again the four communes that are near it 
fall to quarreling anew, each claiming the vol- 
cano as its own. The question of ownership is 
of great practical concern, for the commune 
that proves title derives from the monster fire- 
works display a considerable revenue in the 
form of taxes from guides, from the tourists’ 
railway and from other ‘‘concessions.’’ The 
council of state has been hard pressed to deter- 
mine which commune is the Mahomet to which 
the mountain has moved. 


“seenees houses planned, built, supplied 

with servants and delivered,’’ is the sign 
that should appear over the door of a contracting 
firm in New York. The World’s Work says 
that these contractors designed a house, built it, 
decorated it, furnished it to the last detail, hired 
servants and had dinner ready when the owner, 
an invalid, took possession. The same firm 
moved a bank into temporary quarters, put up 
a new building, equipped it with everything, 
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even to inkstands and pen-racks, and moved 
back the bank paraphernalia, all in thirty days. 
The new profession has great possibilities. 
Perhaps the great department stores will some 
day sell ready-made houses, and advertise, 
“This lot of eight-room residences $1,998, 
marked down from $2,000.’’ 


B be vexed question of household help is illu- 
minated somewhat in the result reached by 
a Dundee paper, which has been looking up 
‘‘long-service records’’ in Scottish households. 
One woman has been found who has been with a 
Glasgow family sixty-six years, ‘‘in turn nurse, 
cook, table-maid, laundress, and in very deed, 
mother’s help.’’ Nearly eight hundred women 
have a record of more than ten years’ faithful 
service in one place, and two hundred and 
seventy of them have been with the one family 
twenty-five years or longer. An inspiration 
prompts the Dundee paper to print in its roll 
of honor the names of mistresses as well as 
maids. ‘There is credit enough for all, and the 
woman who is competent to command devoted 
service is fairly entitled to a share. 


*® ¢ 


CIRCUMSTANCES AND MOODS. 


Days change so many yes, hours— 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
George Klingle. 
*® 


IMPEACHMENT. 


udge Charles Swayne, of the United States 
District Court of the northern district of 
Florida, was impeached by the House of 
Representatives last month ‘‘of high misde- 
meanor.’’ The Constitution provides that the 
President, Vice-President and all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors. The House of Representatives has 
the sole power of impeachment; the Senate 
has the sole power to try all impeachments. 

Impeachment is merely the formal accusation. 
It is like a presentment by the grand jury before 
a criminal court. The Senate is the jury which 
brings in the verdict. ~ 

There have been seven impeachment trials, 
but only. twice has a verdict of guilty been 
rendered. The first conviction was in 1803, 
when Judge John Pickering of New Hampshire 
was found guilty of drunkenness, of rendering 
decisions contrary to law, and of using profanity 
on the bench. The second case was in 1862, 
when Judge West H. Humphreys of Tennessee 
was convicted of joining the Confederacy, and 
was removed from office. He would not resign, 
and it became necessary to adopt the method of 
impeachment in order to remove him. - Ps 

The impeachment proceedings against William 
W. Blount, Senator from Tennessee, in 1798, and 
against William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, 
in 1876, resulted in failure to convict. It was 
held that at the time of the trial each was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Senate. Belknap 
had resigned his office ; Blount had been expelled 
by the Senate. In Blount’s case there was the 
additional reason that as a Senator he was not 
a ‘‘eivil officer of the United States’’ within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

President Johnson also escaped conviction in 
1868, but a single vote changed from not guilty 
to guilty would have made the necessary two- 
thirds for conviction. 

There has been no impeachment trial since 
1876, consequently the exercise of the judicial 
function of the Senate in the Swayne case is 
likely to attract considerable attention. 


* © 


THE PROGRESSIVE TSAR. 


hen the Russian zemstvo congress ad- 
' journed in November, after petitioning 
the Tsar for an enlargement of the 
liberties of the people, all sorts of rumors were 
put in circulation about the intentions of Nich- 
olas II. On the one hand, it was said that he 
favored freer government, and on the other that 
he was determined to rebuke the men who had 
had the audacity to demand reforms. 

The Tsar, however, seems to have been con- 
sidering the petition on its merits, as a conscien- 
tious, enlightened American statesman might 
consider a Similar matter. He consulted his 
advisers, received their reports, and within 
about six weeks from the adjournment of the 
congress issued a proclamation setting forth the 
reforms which he proposes to institute. 

He does not estabiish an elective parliament, 
nor does he hint that he intends ultimately to 
take the people into legislative partnership in 
the management of the affairs of the empire. 
But he does announce his purpose to lay the 
foundations without which a parliament could 
not endure—that is, he intends to make such 
changes in the laws as will give much wider 
freedom to the people in the management of 
their local affairs. He will send the people to 
school at home to learn the art of government. 
Then, as further training in respect for law, he 
declares that steps must be taken to secure the 
equality before the law of persons of all classes. 

Other reforms are projected, but they are 
insignificant in comparison with the movement 
for decentralization involved in the increase of 
power of the local governments, and the recog- 
nition of the principle that all—noble and peas- 
ant—are equal before the law. Hitherto the 





peasants, or the serfs freed in 1861, have been 
@ class apart, governed by special laws and 
denied many privileges enjoyed by the gentry. 

It is evident that the Tsar believes that the 
way to establish free government in Russia is 
by evolution, that is, that the plant of freedom 
in the existing system must be carefully tended 
until the tree of liberty spreads its grateful shade 
over the whole empire. 


* © 


EFFORT. 
Yet hast thou bravely, nobly done 
If thou hast bravely tried. 


® © 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS. 


r. Riis uttered a great social truth when 
he said, ‘‘You can kill a man as easily 
with a tenement as you can kill a man 

with an ax.’’ In this matter it is becoming 
more and more evident that it is everybody’s 
business to place the good of the community 
above that of the individual. We must turn a 
deaf ear to such an excuse as that which was 
urged against the destruction of one of the foulest 
tenements in New York. ‘‘To demolish this 
building would do a great injury to the widow 
who owns it. It is her only property.’’ 

Of course the improvement could not be made 
without compensating the owner of the building ; 
but even if she had been compelled to lose it 
all, it is better that one widow should starve than 
that hundreds of men, women and little children 
should be murdered by the slow torture of foul, 
airless, sunless, crowded rooms, plastered with 
the germs of disease, and reeking with tempta- 
tions to vice. 

Two years ago a young Roumanian Jew 
came to this country with his wife and baby. 
He was hurried to a sweat-shop to earn their 
rent and bread. He worked from six o’clock 
in the morning until ten or eleven at night. 
The family slept with two other children in a 
dark closet six feet by seven, opening into a filthy 
court. At the end of the first year the man 
began to cough. He worked on, infecting every 
garment he touched. Meantime another child 
was born into the dark and crowded hole,—for 
it was scarcely more,—where the wife struggled 
to keep life in her failing husband. 

Until two days before his death he worked. 
Then for a few hours he crouched, gasping, 
on his wretched mattress, whispering, ‘‘ Air! 
Give me air!’’ 

He had come to our land young, well, hopeful 
—expecting prosperity and freedom. By some 
tragic failure of civilization to do its duty by 
him, we had not given him even air—the birth- 
right, as we think, of every man. 

“‘Airl Give me air!’’ So long as any 
human being utters that cry without relief, 
Christian hearts must ache, and Christian heads 
and hands must strive to bring in a juster day. 
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KEEPING WARM. 


n few respects do Americans seem more 

extravagant to the average European than 

in the large use of ice for cooling purposes 
in summer, and in the elaborate measures to 
warm their houses in winter. The Englishman 
complains that buildings in this country are 
overheated. An American passing a winter in 
England finds the houses, both in city and 
in country, uncomfortably cold. Habits of long 
growth, founded on economic conditions there 
and here, account for this difference of view. 

Many of the natives of Uruguay, in South 
America, suffer untold discomfort from living 
up to their belief that the artificial heating of 
houses is injurious to health. In damp, chilly 
weather they get along without the relief that 
a little fire might give. Among the desperately 
poor in the Northern States of this country cases 
have been known where a family would remain 
in bed during an extraordinarily cold day, if they 
had no fuel, or wished to economize the little 
they had. 

Good food helps’ man as well as domestic 
animals to resist the cold. Substantial clothing 
and well-built houses, carefully protected against 
the high winds, greatly lessen one’s dependence 
on fuel. Brisk bodily activity also contributes 
to the same end. 

Ventilation at this season of the year often 
becomes a serious matter. Although cold air 
is not necessarily pure, nor warm air necessarily 
foul, it is in the main frue that fresh, outside 
air is cold. Its introduction under any plan 
that can be devised lowers the temperature, 
and to raise it again involves the use of more 
fuel. Ventilation is a luxury, but it is one that 
adds so mightily to bodily health and mental 
vigor as to be well worth its cost. 
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“IF I HAD HIS INCOME —” 


ne of the favorite topics of the newspapers 
is the income of wealthy persons; the 
annual millions figured down to so many 
thousands a day and so many dollars a minute. 
Men love to read the imposing figures, and to 
picture to themselves the various pleasures they 
would buy if they only had the princely wealth 
of Mr. Dives. 
The wonder and envy which a knowledge of 
these great incomes excites are not confined to 
the poor. The man whose income is one 


Selected. 











thousand dollars a year cannot understand 
how the two-thousand-dollar man can ever be 
cramped for funds ; and the two-thousand~dollar 
man says, ‘‘Now if I only had five thousand, 
as Smith has, I could not only get on; but save 


A better but a less common way is to follow 
the chain in the other direction. You cannot 
understand how any one can lay up anything 
on an income of fifteen dollars a week, which 
is your own; and yet there is Jones, who gets 
only two dollars a day—he seems to be com- 
fortable; and so is Johnson, at nine dollars a 
week ; and for that matter, so, too, is the office 
boy at three dollars. 

The fact is that, consciously or unconsciously, 
we cut our coat according to our cloth. Our 
expenditures increase as our income grows. 
New needs arise, new interests open to us, new 
charities appeal. The ear which formerly by 
necessity was deaf, is now wide open, and so, 
when the time comes to strike the annual 
balance, the twenty-thousand-dollar man finds 
himself no better off, perhaps, than his two- 
thousand-dollar neighbor. 

The moral? Well, there are two. One is to 
remember, in prosperity, the day of small things, 
and to question each new need which arises, to 
see if it isreal. The other is to judge charitably 
those whose incomes are larger than ours, and 
to remember that if we have difficulty in doing 
all that we should like to do, the chances are 
that those whom we call our more fortunate 
neighbors may also ‘‘have troubles of their 


own.’”’ 
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ans, an “educated” horse, has been perplexing 
the people of Berlin for many months. The 
animal will answer many questions and do simple 
sums in arithmetic, indicating the result by the 
required number of beats on the floor with his 
hoof. Some persons have insisted that the animal 
had reasoning powers, and not only understood 
the meaning of the questions put to him, but was 
able to comprehend the elements of arithmetic. 
For several months Dr. Carl Stumpf, professor of 
psychology in the University of Berlin, has been 
experimenting with the animal in company with 
two other men of science to discover how the 
animal is able to give the correct answers to the 
questions. He has learned that when the horse 
is blindfolded it cannot answer correctly, and also 
that it is equally at a loss for an answer when the 
questioner does not know what the answer should 
be. For instance, if a man asks the animal how 
many people there are behind him the horse 
cannot tell, even if there may be only two, if 
the questioner does not know. Doctor Stumpf 
concludes, therefore, that the horse has unusually 
acute powers of observation, and can tell by some 
change in the expression of the questioner when 
he has given the correct answer. In other words, 
the animal is on the lookout for signals such as a 
trainer ordinarily gives to his educated animals. 
This conclusion does not involve disrespect for 
the horse. It requires considerable intelligence 
to understand signals. Nor is it intimated that 
the owner and trainer of the horse has been per- 
petrating a fraud on the public. But evidently 
Hans is not able without assistance to do sums in 
arithmetic. Bao 
n September 18, 1860, a young man at Hilo, 
Hawaii, saw the United States sloop of war 
Levant sail for Panama, never again to be heard 
from. On May 19, 1904, this same man, Mr. James 
D. Hague, who told the story in an address before 
the recent International Geographic Congress, 
sailed from Honolulu on the United States ship 
Tacoma to search for traces of the missing vessel. 
This was the last of six attempts the navy 
has made since 1827 to discover an island or 
group of islands reported by whalers to lie on 
the direct route between Hawaii and Panama, 
on which the Levant was supposed to have been 
wrecked. The region in question is an unfre- 
quented part of the ocean, consisting of some 
forty thousand square miles. A quarter of this 
area has now been thoroughly searched without 
finding any indication of land, but there still 
remains an area of thirty thousand square miles 
absolutely unknown. There is a remote possi- 
bility, therefore, that in this unexplored sea there 
may be an island inhabited by survivors of the 
crew of the Levant. The mutineers of the Bounty 
lived for eighteen years on Pitcairn Island before 
they were discovered. The loss of the Levant 
made a strong impression at the time, and the 
author of “A Man without a Country” caused his 
hero to end his romantic career in her. Natu- 
rally Doctor Hale took a great interest in the 
voyage of the Tacoma, and this characteristic 
note from him awaited Mr. Hague at San Fran- 
cisco: “If you have found dear Phil Nolan bring 
him at once to this house; I will adopt him as 
my grandfather.” 


ight hundred thousand paupers! Such is the 

frightful record of England and Wales at the 
end of November last, when winter was just 
beginning. One person in every forty-one of the 
whole population was in receipt of poor-law relief. 
Almost a quarter of a million persons were in the 
workhouses, and the rest had outdoor relief. The 
numbers were much larger than those of the year 
before, and were increasing rapidly. Distress 
was greatest in London, but throughout the 
country the condition of the poor was more 
wretched than it had been for many years, and 
there is no prospect of better times in-the near 
future. 


ustrian men of science, with the help of the 
Academy of Science of Vienna, are conducting 

an experiment with the phonograph whereby 
there will be a collection of records of European 
languages as they are now spoken. Dialects will 
be added from time to time. Ultimately the man- 
ner of speech of all the world will be put in form 
for preservation. Metal plates have been pre- 
pared to preserve the record. The work already 











accomplished represents the dialects of Germany 
and Austria, and examples of the Slavic, Servian 
and Modern Greek languages. There aré also 
records of Arabian and Bedouin songs and dia- 





lects. Two expeditions, one to New Guinea and’ 


the other to India, were preceded by trained 
scholars, who prepared the subjects to be record- 
ed. The phonograph is at once a philologist and a 
historian, whose judgment is not swayed by preju- 
dice, and which is in no bondage to pet theories 
concerning men and tongues. 
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THE GUEST. 


any years ago a girl found herself suddenly 

denied a pleasure to which she had been 
looking forward for many weeks. The very 
morning of the excursion an unexpected relative 
“dropped fn.” The carriage, even by crowding, 
would not hold more than six, and some reason 
of necessity or courtesy made it impossible for 
any one to stay at home except the girl. The 
situation was evident from the first moment. 


The girl looked round the group gathered for | to 


hasty and secret conference with stormy eyes. 

“It isn’t fair!” she cried. “Every single one 
has been before except me. Because I’m the 
youngest haven’t I any rights?” 

*A guest entered the room just in time to catch 
the angry outburst. Clearly he had stumbled 
upon a “scene,” but it was too late to retreat. 
With the charm that never failed him he turned 
to the girl. : 

“Ah, Miss Peggy, these ‘rights’!” he exclaimed. 
“They are troublesome things, aren’t they? How 
they do dogusallour lives! Really, the best thing 
I know about them is that, since they are our 
rights, we have the privilege of surrendering them 
for others.” And then, after taking a book from 
the table, he left the room. 

The girl stood still; she could not understand, 
but dimly she seemed to catch a glimpse of a wide 
country of beauty. When she came to herself, 
her mother was speaking: 

“If only Icould give you my place, dear! But I 
can’t stay when Cousin Betty has come. You —”’ 

The girl spoke briefly. “I'll stay,” she said. 

The others praised and petted her and promised 
her many things, but she slipped from them as 
quickly as possible. She waited until she heard 
the carriage start, and then went down to the 
still, sunny garden. Suddenly she stopped, for on 
the bench, with the sunlight falling across his fine 
old face, sat the guest, with a volume of “Horace” 
in his hand. 

A quick color rose in the girl’s forehead, for this 
guest, whom they all admired, was connected in 
her mind with her disappointment. 

“TI believe you’re practising what you preached!” 
she exclaimed. 

He looked up with his charming smile. “Not at 
all,” he said. “I simply exchanged pleasures.” 
And then he added something strange: “Child, 
there are so many kinds of happiness if one has 
the patience to search.” 

The guest went his way a day or two later, and 
the girl never saw him again. But all her life 
after the thought of the privilege of giving up her 
rights came to her as the memory of a still, secret 
corner in a summer garden where one looked out 
into the high country of beauty and honor which 
is the homeland of the soul. 
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TWO LESSONS. 


*<T learned a lesson last night,” announced the 

chattering girl. “A few of us were spending 
the evening at Olive Brown’s, and I was talking, 
as usual, Somebody had mentioned cuckoo-clocks, 
and I said that they belonged to the barbaric 
ages; that I thought they were in horrible taste, 
and I didn’t see how any civilized family could 
tolerate them outside of the nursery. The words 
were no sooner out of my mouth than a clock on 
the wall behind me sang out ‘Cuckoo!’ 

“Bad enough, wasn’t it?” she went on, as the 
laugh subsided. “But I wouldn’t have minded it 
half so much if that Goldsmith girl hadn’t been 
there. She enjoyed it in such a supercilious way! 
I can’t bear her style, anyway—the strong-minded 
kind that isn’t afraid to go out alone nights and 
all that!” 

Just here the other girls glanced involuntarily 
at Bertha, who was one of the listening group. 
Every one of them—except the chattering girl— 
knew that Bertha had been son and daughter to 
her parents from babyhood. They knew her 
fondness for being called “Bert,” and her inde- 
pendent habit of making evening calls without an 
escort. 

“Well, that is, anyway,” pursued the chattering 
girl, vaguely feeling that something was wrong, 
“TI don’t like it unless the woman is a nurse or a 
doctor, and obliged to go out that way. The kind 
of girl that just glories in not being afraid, and 
goes out alone evenings when it isn’t absolutely 
necessary—I think is odious!”’ 

Again the others glanced at Bertha, and this 
time she spoke. 

“Cuckoo!” was all she said. 


UNEXPECTED CRITICISMS. 


5 ie late Valentine Prinsep, the English artist, 
once related how he amused himself at a 
certain exhibition of paintings by unobtrusively 
following about a country couple who had some- 
how strayed in, and by listening to the comments 
they made. 

Upon reaching a picture by Burne-Jones, repre- 
senting a woman—tall, slender and sinuous—of 
the type which the artist usually portrayed, the 
rosy lass from the farm halted her escort with a 
pinch on the arm. She pointed to the picture with 
the tip of a shabby green parasol. 

“Looky theer, Jarge, will ’e,” said she. “’Twas 
too bad to take her picter that-a-way, poor woman! 
He mun ha’ been nard-hearted, that painter chap, 
not to feed her up a bit beforc he took her. She’m 


starved, poor thing. She’m fair twisted up with | path 


hunger!” 
In front of another picture her criticism, although 











more favorable, was equally startling. The 
had a catalogue, and “Jarge” had slowly spell 
out the title, pronouncing ph as p: “A Nymph.’ 


“Animp!” she repeated. “Well, I be surprised. 
with horns—and here he be a lady with fair ha: 
and a pink gownd. I ve surprised! ‘Tis like 
missionaries must ha’ been down an’ changed 
things.” 


I allays thought an imp was a little black na 
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A WILFUL GENIUS. 


alibran, the singer, was an artist who ae 


her success, for her greatest triumphs came 
from the hardest work. Her voice was not a 
miracle of nature. It was gold, says one of her 
biographers, but it was gold that had to be dug 
from the earth, smelted and made pliable under 
the hammer. One day she was overheard at her 
practising, in gusts of angry apostrophe. 


“I'll see whether I cannot make you ney me; 
she was saying to her voice. “I’ll see wheth 
you will obey me.” 
For her the word “im ble” did not exist. 
If her voice was out of order, or her throat refused 
one, she accomplished amazing effects by 
sheer force of will. Perhaps it was fortunate that 
her career was not a a one. No human powers 
could have endured the strain she placed habitually 

upon this gift of hers. 
One day she executed a shake upon the t 
ed then at the 


y, 8! 
notes of her register. She lau 
amazement of her listeners. 

0 brute of a note has given me no end of 
trouble,” said she. “I have been trying to get it 
for the last month. I tried it while dre. 
while I was doing my hair. I tried it when 
ay walks, and while I was riding. At 
I got = of it this morning, while I was tying 


my shoe-s' . 
Mand where did you find it, madame?” 


“There!” she answered, laughing, and putting 
her finger to her forehead. ome ss 
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MERE TRUTH. 


uring the Boxer Rebellion, five years ago, 
when soldiers were hurried into China by all 
nations, the American troops received the most 
stringent orders against looting. Word came to 
General Chaffee one day that some of the soldiers 
were under suspicion, and he instantly ordered 
them all out and, company by company, required 
officers and men to swear individually to their 
innocence or guilt. The demonstration was chiefly 
meant as a warning and preventive. 


An hour or two before this roll-call a young 
officer, walking in the Forbidden City, had, in 
putting his hand upon a garden palin , found ‘the 
small brass knob surmounting the ew pe loose. 
It was of no intrinsic value, and he had put it in 
his pocket as a souvenir of the China campaign. 
As General Chaffee and his staff rode down the 
line, the young officer suddenly recalled the brass 
ballin his pocket. It burned him like fire; it rose 
to his throat; it seemed to fill his vision. As the 
——— _ him, some - = ane 
larity in his line made the young officer spring 
forward, call his men to dress ranks and make 
their affidavits quickly. In the moment’s excite- 
ment his own name was passed by—perhaps the 
single omission in the entire army. 
uncle, would you have told?” demand 
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Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up 
Shirt-Waist Suits, $7.00 up 


UR NEW SPRING CATALOGUE is now 
ready. It illustrates and describes 157 of New 
York’s latest and best styles. Sent free to 

any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost, 
together with a large assortment of samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments. 


WE CARRY NO READY-MADE GOODS, 
BUT MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS.—Our catalogue il- 
lustrates 69 of the latest New York styles in 
tailor-made suits. We have over 300 of the newest 
fabrics for making these garments to your individ- 
ual measurements. Prices lower than ever before 
—87.50 to B25. 
SHIRT-WA IST SUITS.—Every lady’s ward- 
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QEPARATE SKIRTS.—You will be charmed 
~ with the many new models which we show in 
separate skirts—4 styles and over 200 materials 
from which to select. We make them for dress, 
walking or general wear—#3.50 to #12. 
RAEN COATS.—Our catalogue illustrates 12 of 
the latest stylesin rain coats, and we have over 
80 rain-proof materials from which we make these 
garments. Prices 9.75 to #18. 

f ACKETS.— Everything that New York women 
© wear in coats and jackets is included—nothing 
has been omitted that is stylish and pR to date. 
Jackets of covert cloth and other materials, $3,7° 
to @15. Taffeta and pongee coats, $10 to B25. 

All orders Slieg tn one week and shipped to any 
part of the U. S., express charges prepaid, 
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“Say ——= EUROPE ano AMERICA ; 
a small boy, overhearing the incident rec tod Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est.16 yrs. 
the other day. 
“Oh, sure!” was the prompt reply. 
aatiaa v6 Bailey’s Rubber Complexion|}/: Flat-Ended Teeth 
wy with circular biting edges that remove dust 
% Brushes 204 Massage Rollers caps, cleanse the shia in the bath, open the 
MAILS IN 1'747- res,and give new life tothe whole body. 


‘a change in postal arrangements in New York 
since “the good old times” may be seen by the 
following advertisement, copied by the Troy Times 
from Bradford’s New York Gazette of December 
6, 1747: 


“Cornelius van Denburgh as Albany Post designs 
to set out for the first time this winter on Thursday 
next. All letters to go by him are desired to be 
sent to the post office or to his house near the 
Gpring Gapsee 

During Hudson River navigation the Albany 
mail was transmitted by sloops, but in the winter 
a messenger, as above mentioned, was required, 
and it is probable that he travelled on foot. The 












in Nature's own way. 





winter average of the Eastern and Southern mails 
S. ven in the same paper and same date, as | 
ollows : 


“On Tuesday the Tenth Instant at 9 o’clock in | 


the Forenoon the Boston and Philadelphia Posts 
set out from New York to perform their stages 
once a Fort’nite during the Winter months and 
are to set out at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning. Gen- 
tlemen and merchants are desired to bring their 
letters in time. N. This Gazette will also 
oy forth on Tuesday Mornings during that 
e.” 
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“WAKE UP THE MINISTER.” 


te man who can see both ways that a rule 
works, even if one way may point against 
himself, is broad-minded and pretty sure to pos- 
sess the great, saving sense of humor. Such a 
man was Henry Ward Beecher, and the Buffalo 
Commercial quotes the following as an instance 
of his fairness: 

A country cle called on the great min- 
ister and ed his advice about what to do with 
persons who go to sleep in church, something 
which had become quite prevalent in his congre- 
gation. Mr. Beecher listened very attentively, 
admitted that it was serious, and then said: 

“When I first came to Plymouth Church I 
thought about this probiem, and I will tell you the 
course I decided upon. I gave the sexton strict 
orders that if he saw any person asleep in m 
congregation he should go straight to the pulpit 
and wake up the minister.” 
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HIS SPECIALTY. 


Il men cannot be heroes. It must be trying for 
one who is not a hero to be in the company of 
those who are, and to hear their thrilling stories. 


The New York Tribune_represents, let it be 
hoped oseey that the President, John Bur- 
roughs, John uir, two or three “statesmen” and 
two cow’ were once pe round a camp-fire 
in the West, “swapping” anecdotes. 

After most of members of the party had 
related encounters with wild beasts or Indians or 
both, Mr. Roosevelt turned to one of the “states- 
men” and asked him for a contribution to the 
stoc res. 

“There are no thrilling natural 
history experiences in my career. Lions, Indians, 


bears and wild horses have never come across m 
I am undeniably a tenderfoot. 


In fac 
ve never been on horseback in my life, but,” he 
added, solemnly, “i am simply out of sight in a 
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Mr. Edison’s 
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Go hear it. 

where ; but if there is no dealer near you, send to 
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y it ae 


Of all the marvelous achievements of Thos. A. 
Edison, the PHONOGRAPH alone has had his 


Its improvement is ever in mind to this day, and 
the product of his great works shows the genius that 
first invented it, then developed it to its present perfec- 
tion, and is carrying it to an end that we do not yet see. 
His trade-mark name, ‘“‘ PHONOGRAPH”’ (applied to 
none but his product), is an accepted word of our lan- 
guage, found in the dictionary, known to all. During the 
years. of development that are past, many obtained unfavor- 
able impressions of its performance, and imitations increased a dislike perhaps 


This idea is an injustice to the great master, whose 

years of constant toil have brought it from a crude talking-machine to a 
satisfying musical instrument. 

To-day a rich-toned PHONOGRAPH, free from all mechani- 
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(By ARTHUR GUITE 


“ e pigeon is homeless! By night and by day 
The poor, shiftless pigeon has nowhere to 


stay. 
Flock! birds of the heavens, from south, east and 


west, 
And teach the poor pigeon to build her own nest!” 


How swiftly, that errand of mercy to do, 

The birds of all feathers from everywhere flew! 

The robins, the thrushes, the bobolinks came, 

The buntings and redbirds like snow-drift and 
flame, 

The finches as fast as their pinions could fly, 

The wild geese swept trumpeting.over the sky, 


The ducks in a wedge, in the way of their kind, 
The cranes with their limber legs trailing behind, 
The fowls of the marshes, the meadows and hills, 
With twigs in their talons and roots in their bills 
Assembled in congress, by special request, 

To aid the poor pigeon in building a nest. 


“Now, watch!” said the magpie. ‘You pick up a 
twig,— 

A sound one, a strong one, and yet not too big,— 

And place it with care on the fork of a bough ; 

Tis really quite simple when once you know how. 

And that’s the first secret of nest-building lore.” 

“Coo! coo!” said the pigeon. “I knew that before!” 


“See here!” quoth the garrulous, blue-coated jay. 

“Give closest attention! I’ll show you the way 

To build up a platform secure in each part: 

Thus! lay the sticks deftly, across and athwart ; 

So!—each holds the other in place. What is 
more,” — 

“Coo! coo!” said the pigeon. “I knew that before!’ 


The crow in his black, magisterial coat 
Strode solemnly forward; and, clearing his throat, 
Addressed: the assemblage: “Good friends, I sur- 


mise 
You’ve heard that the acme of nest-building lies 
In weaving a basket with roots —” ‘Whata bore! 
Pooh! pooh!” said the pigeon. .“I knew that 
before!” 


“Ah, well,” said the crow in a dignified huff, 

“My dear Mistress Pigeon, we’ve stayed long 
enough. 

Your pardon for having presumed to advise 

A creature so learnéd, so gracious and wise! 

A nest’s but a bundle of twigs on a shelf; 

You know such a lot, go and build one yourself!” 


Away flew the council in dozens and pairs 
To busy their brains in their proper affairs, 
And left the poor pigeon alone in the wood 
To raise up a dwelling as well as she could. 
And that is the reason the pigeon, at best, 
Can build but the sorry poor half of a nest! 
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JEW, SAMARITAN AND CHRISTIAN. 






COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 1904. 
THE SAMARITAN HIGH PRIEST WITH AN ANCIENT 
COPY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


t the World’s Sunday-School Convention, 
A held in Jerusalem in 1904, many dramatic 
events marked the gathering of Christian 
people from many lands to the city associated 
with more of religious interest than any other 
on earth; but the crowning incident was the 
coming to Jerusalem of the Samaritan high 
priest, who brought an official greeting from 
his ancient, although now feeble, sect. 

Perhaps no other man now living can trace 
his ancestry so far back as the high priest. 
Jerusalem has been destroyed again and again, 
but Mount Gerizim has maintained from the 
days of Nehemiah an unbroken line of priests, 
whose descent from Aaron is undoubted. When 
the present priest signs himself ‘‘ Jacob, son of 
Aaron,’’ he makes no improbable claim for the 
antiquity of his lineage. 

A member of the American committee, Mr. 
E. K. Warren, undertook to persuade the priest 
to come to Jerusalem, and offered to pay the 
expense of his journey. The priest accepted 
the invitation, came with a delegation from his 
community, and standing on a platform among 
Christians from beyond the ocean, said: 

** As representatives of one of the most ancient, 
though at present the smallest, of the four mono- 
theistic forms of worship, we, priests and lay- 
men of the Samaritans, bid you a hearty welcome 
to the land of promise. We avail ourselves of 
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this opportunity to record our knowledge and 
appreciation of the fact that the Founder of 
Christianity and all sincere disciples of His have 
always evinced a deep sympathy with our 
people, a reverence for our sacred books, and an 
interest in our history. May the God of Israel 
bless you in your going out and-your coming in, 
from this time forth and forever. Amen.’’ 

Somewhat more he said, and all of the same 
spirit, and the Christians from remote lands 
listened with rapt interest. But the priest spoke 
his own language, a dialect of the ancient 
Hebrew. Who could interpret his address? A 
Jew, educated and sympathetic with all good 
work, ascended the platform, and standing beside 
the priest, translated his address into English, 
and then shook him warmly by the hand. 

For twenty-three centuries ‘‘the Jews have 
had no dealings with the Samaritans.’’ The 


sight of a Jew, uniting with the head of the} th 


historic rival sect to give expression to a bless- 
ing upon the Christian world, was one to thrill 
the hearts of all beholders with a nearer hope 
for the time when all true worshipers of God 
shall be one. 

The Samaritans are now a single small com- 
munity, numbering less than two hundred souls. 
They live at the base of their sacred mountain, 
Gerizim. They receive as their law only the 
first five books of the Bible, which, although 
they have been preserved independently for 
twenty-three hundred years, show strikingly 
few variations from the Jewish law. A few 
copies of their manuscripts have recently been 
brought to America. Although these copies 
are modern, they are made from the oldest man- 
uscripts of the Old Testament that are now 
extant, one of which is estimated by scholars to 
be nearly as old as the Christian era, and is 
declared by the Samaritans to be much older. 

The contact of this venerable sect with modern 
Christian life is an event of great interest, and 
will give to Americans a permanent relation 
with the little Samaritan community. 


UNEXPECTED GOOD LUCK. 


retired banker who now lives in San Fran- 
A cisco is fond of telling the story of the way 

in which he was “held up” by a desperado 
in Arizona. At that time the banker owned a 
small copper-mine in Arizona, and had gone down 
there to show it to an Eastern man who wished to 
buy. He liked the mine, and took it, and to the 
astonishment of the former owner, he paid for it 
in United States bills of large denomination. 


I asked him how he dared to travel away from 
the line of the railroad with so much money, but 
he bey em: says the banker, and replied that he 
didn’t know any one in the region who would cash 
his check, and that no one knew he had the money, 
ae. Then I parted company with him. He 
rode back to Phenix, while I started with a fresh 
pony toward the main line of the railway, twenty 
mniles ower. 

I didn’t feel very nervous, for I was ridin 
across the desert, which was entirely flat excep 
for the scattered blue mesas that stood like loaves 
of bread upon its surface. It was not until I saw 
another horseman coming toward me that I 
scented trouble. You see this happened not very 
long ago, and the old habit of carrying weapons 

er begun to fall off, so I was completely 


unarmed. 

“Hello, stranger!” said the newcomer, who 
looked extremely “hard up.” “T’ve lost my way. 

ch way are you going? “ 

I made the best of it and chatted pleasan 

th him. Finally, when_he had looked me a’ 
over, he said, “Stranger, I’ve got a gun and you 
haven’t, I reckon, so I’ll ask you to hand over 
your watch and money, and then I’ll say good-by.” 

He had taken out a revolver, and seemed 
advisable to follow his directions. I gave him my 
watch and loose change, but he did not seem satis- 
fied, e me get off my horse, and after he 
had prodded me he discovered the fat wallet of 
bills in my shirt. Then he looked at me‘critically 
and smiled. 

“You’re dressed pretty well, stranger,” he 
said, “and you’re about my size. I ain’t dressed 
very well. Take off those clothes, and do it quick. 
I want to catch atrain and get out of this country, 
but I like the ba | your clothes look, and I want 
wear them myself.” 

“You aren’t going to leave me here without 
clothes?” I asked, angrily. ; 

He laughed then and said, “Oh, no, I’ll give 
= my outfit, and won’t charge you a cent for it. 

me now! i’m ina hurry!” 

I took off my clothes, and then, according to 
his command, turned my back while he cautiously 
took off his and put mine on. Then he jumped on 
his horse, looked at my watch, and said, “Good- 
by, stranger! Don’t try to follow me. Tt ain’t 

ea Ys 


h 
There was nothing for me to do but put on his 
old clothes and take another direction on my pony. 
I was feeling ny miserable about the loss of 
my money—a little over seven thousand dollars— 
and my watch, and I did not feel any better b 
the time I reached the railroad and jumped o 
my horse at the station. I told my story, and they 
te oqeenes a description of the man up and down 
the line, while I sat in the waiting-room. I had 
@ up my mind that I should never see my 
money again, but ae under my arm, resting 
at my side, I felt some ing that seemed stiffer 
than the cloth in the coat. 1 put my hand in, and 
there was the wallet! He had put it in his own 
clothes when he took it away from me, and in his 
hurry had forgotten to change it back again when 
he put on my suit. ° 
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NERVE-RACKING MOMENTS. 


miss may be as good as a mile in some cases ; 

in others the agony of suspense which pre- 

cedes a narrow escape is almost as disas- 

trous to the nerves as if the result bore out the 

apprehension. An incident of the nerve-racking 

kind is related by a young man who was employed 

by a large clock firm. One of his duties was to 

superintend the putting up of steeple- and tower- 
clocks. 

There isn’t much chance for adventure in the 

poses ofaclock. Itis prosaic business although 

t does take one up to the heights; but now and 

then some little thing will occur which shows one 

— near the line of every-day living lies to that 

ly. 

I was in one of the large Western cities, seeing 


to the construction of a clock which was being 





placed in the tower of the city hall, The job was 
nearly done when, one afternoon, I was standin 
on the roof beside the tower, inspecting the grea 
dial face above me. 

I have become accustomed to heights which a 
few years ago would have made me ill to think of, 
and I had stepped near the slightly guarded ed, 
of the building without any more thought than 
I been on the sidewalk. Far below me were the 
brick pavement and the busy ple of the street. 

I was holding in my hand a screw-driver, a 
—— instrument used in adjusting some of 

e larger portions of the clock, and as I step; 
near the cornice rail in some way I let the hea 
thing fall from my . It struck on the rail 
and then bounced out of sight. The sickeni 
thought of the passers-by flashed over me anc 
grasped the rail with both hands, and leaned far 
over in my attempt to follow with my eyes the fall 
of the implement. 

A young lady was passing in front of the build- 
ing, just in line with the falling screw-driver. I 
held my breath in an agony of suspense. It 
seemed hours instead of seconds before the screw- 
driver fell on the bricks only a few inches behind 
the girl, who was so unconscious of her danger. 
The noise of the fall caused her to jump and look 
about. aa she never knew what had caused 
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mysterious sound, nor how near she had come 
to death, for the instrument bounded off the 
bricks and landed harmlessly on the green sward 
that bordered the pavement. No had 
been done, save to = own nerves, but never shall 
I forget the horror of those ds of susp 
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ESTEVES erry errr yer AEAceataace lealiil 


e clearing is little and rough and brown, 
With jagged stumps where the ax descended ; 

A spring, where the sear leaves eddy down, 

And narrow passes by briers defended. 
The cabin stands on the forest’s edge,— 

The window shines with the light upon it,— 
And over the twisted wild-grape hedge 

I see the gleam of a white sunbonnet. 


Her hair is dark as the veil of night, 

Her cheek is brown with the sun’s caressing; 
Her eyes are pure as the taper light 

The foot of the Virgin almost pressing ; 
Her lips are sweet as the half-shut rose 

She graced this morn when she stooped to don it, 
Her low brow under her tresses glows— 

My woodland girl of the white sunbonnet. 


My ax strikes keen and sure on the tree 
As I shout aloud with a joyous spirit. 
The hut I builded for her and me, 
And paradise blossoms in and near it. 
I set the window within the wall, 
She hemmed the curtain that flutters on it— 
To-morrow, the last sweet touch of all, 
I shall drive the peg for her white b t 


ped | matter over, he dete 











suit you’ve got on goes round you all right,” he 
remarked. 
“Oh, yes’ replied Washburne. ‘This was made 
‘0 


just before I left, and the tailor must have cut it 
abnormally large round the waist to begin with. 
But those others were easy two weeks ago.” 

“Man, you’re all right!” declared the doctor. 
“Go home and try on your clothes again. You'll 
find they fit. Anyhow, you are all right.” And 
that was all the satistaction Washburne got. 

But he knew what he knew, none the less, and 
after he got home that night and had thought the 

rmined to consult another 
doctor the next day. Simmons did not know 
everything. 

“Celia,” he called to his wife, just then, “do 
you know where my “rs are?” 

“T’ve got ’em on, dad,” responded a cheerful 
voice—not Celia’s—from the veranda, and then 
Washburne’s sixteen-year-old son strolled into 
his presence. “I’ve had a lot of comfort in ’em 
while you’ve been gone,” he added, naively. 

Washburne looked the youth over. Six feet in 
his stockings, the lad was as tall as his father—but 
narrow as a lath. Suddenly the father’s eyes 
lighted and blazed. 

‘““Where’d you get those trousers?” he snapped 
for he recognized the stripe of the pet pair he had 
vainly tried to button round himself that morning. 

Young Washburne surveyed his long legs com- 
placently. “I took a few pairs of trousers I knew 
you didn’t care about any more, and had ’em cut 
over to fit me while you were gone,” he explained, 
ealmly. “Economy, don’t you see, pop?” 
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“CHOPPING HIM DOWN.” 
Tt is nothing that so cheers the heart of 


the lumberman as to play a practical joke 

on one whom he calls a “greenhorn,” or, in 
other words, any one unused to the ways of a 
lumber-camp. One of the harshest and most dan- 
gerous, although it is the most admired, writes 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts in “Around the Camp- 
Fire,” is that known as “chopping him down.” 


This means, in a word, that the stranger in 
camp is invited to climb a fall tree to take obser- 
vations or enjoy a remarkable view. No sooner 
has he reached the top than two or three vigorous 
axmen attack the tree at its base. Long before 
he can reach the ground the tree begins to topple. 
As a general rule the heavy branches so break 
the fall of the tree that the victim finds himself 
uninjured. There are cases, however, where men 
have been — for life. 

Mr. Robe gives an experience of his own 
which did not come out exactly as the lumbermen 
expected. He had climbed into a magnificent 
pine-tree one day. No sooner was he two-thirds 
up the tree than the lumbermen set to work to 
“chop him down.” 

“I thanked them for their attention,” he writes, 
“and climbed a few feet farther up. to secure a 
position which I saw-would be a safe one for me 
when the tree should fall. As I did so, I perceived, 
biog @ gasp and a tremor, that I was not alone in 

e tree. 

“There, not ten feet above me, stretched at full 
length along a branch, was a huge panther. From 
the men below his form was quite concealed. 

“I laughed to myself as I thought how my tor- 

nentors would be taken aback when that panther 
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HE RECOGNIZED TALENT. 
necdotes call forth anecdotes. A little story 
A which The Companion told, not long ago, 
about a country post-office official’s interest 
in his clients’ correspondence, moved a woman 
who is the mother of a daugliter at college to 
relate her experience with a village postman. 


It was the daughter’s freshman year, and she 
wrote home gaily and graphically of her new 
experiences. But she was extremely busy, and 
could — time for a home letter only on Sunday. 
= ‘ e © eeemmmenes by a regular mid-wee 
postal card. 

One day the mother, seeing the postman coming, 
ran down to meet him, and stood leaning on the 

te as he ap roached. He saw her there, but 
instead of has ning his e, he slackened it a 
little, obviously to afford self time to complete 
the reading of the missive he had in hand, chuck- 
ling as he came. 

e sight stirred Mrs. Brown’s anger. That he 
should pregume to read what Polly wrote! That 
he should do it before her very eyes, and before 
she could, and make her wait his leisure! It was 
outrageous, and she had a sharp rebuke all ready 
for him. But it was never delivered. 

He broke into a ing smile as he reaehed 
the gate, handed over the postal card, and declared 
in hearty tones before she had a chance to speak: 

“That’s the funniest postal I ever read! Inever 
thought there was much sense in girls going to 
college,—kind o’ wasting four years of life, I been 
used to calling it,—but I don’t know! TI don’t 
know! He beg it ain’t sensible for ord’nary girls, 
but a girl t can double a man up laughing with 
half a dozen words ain’t ord’nary. No,ma’am. I 
= ou was right 5° pre her extry opportuni- 

es. You've got a gi daughter, Mis’ Brown—a 
gifted daughter, and I congratulate you, ma’am!”’ 

He departed, still broadly beaming; and Mrs. 
Brown had not the heart to chill such appreciative 
friendliness. She merely warned the “gifted 
daughter” that her humor was likely to be enjoyed 
by more than the family circle. 
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WHAT AILED WASHBURNE. 


46 octor,” the patient began, with a pathetic 
attempt at cheerfulness, “I want a thor- 
ough examination from head to foot— 

lungs, heart and everything, but look out especially 

for my liver. No, I’m not going to tell you what’s 

wrong. I want you to find out. You do what I 

ask you, and I’ll pay the bill.” 


The doctor looked skeptical, says the Chicago 
News, but he went to work. After a half-hour of 
thumping and pulation, he turned on his 
patient rply. 

“What ails you, anyway, Washburne?” 
—* for you to say,” came in a sepulchral 

me. 
“T mean, what made you think you wanted this 
examination ?” 

“Well, look here,” Washburne demanded, pla- 
cing both hands over his waist line infront. “‘Didn’t 

‘ou detect wy by = aye or anything about 

ere? Don’t be afraid to tell me the truth.” 

The doctor laughed derisively. “Foreign growth! 
Bosh!” he said. 

“But I tell you, doctor, it’s the queerest thing 
you ever heard of. I haven’t mentioned it even to 
my wife,—didn’t want to worry her,—but I’ve been 
out of town t two weeks, and this morning, 
when I came k, I took down a pair of trousers 
that I wore with 
left, and, sir, I can’t button them round me within 
sixinches! ‘That’sno exaggeration. Then I tried 





two other pairs, both new this summer,—been | ask 


wearing ’em in perfect comfort right along,—and 
they were all just as . Now, what is it? I 
haven’t been gaining in weight. It struck me 
there must be something growing in the region of 
the stomach and liver, and growing we ney 
And I have felt queer lumps when I tapped there! 
I want the facts, doctor.” 

Doctor Simmons was looking thoughtful. “That 





should come down among them. I decided that 
there would be no more danger to them than 
that to which they were exposing me in their 
reckless fooling. 

“The great mass, of foliage made the fall a 
comparatively slow one. nm came the finai 
thunderous crash, and in an instant I found myself 
standing in my ee jarred but unhurt. 

“The next instant there was another roar, over- 
whelming the laughter of the woodsmen ; and out 
of the ? ne boughs shot the panther in a whirl- 
wind of fury. e turned half-round and greeted 
his enemies with one terrific snarl, and then 
nded off into the forest at a pace which made 
it idle to pursue him. 

“The men seemed almost to think that I had 
conjured up the ther for the occasion. I 
thanked them most fervently for coming to my 
rescue with such whole-hearted good-will, an 
promised them that if ever —_ I got into a tree 
with a panther I would send for them at once.” 


Z 
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A CONSIDERATE JUDGE. 


arely does a judge show hesitancy in the 
R court-room, or a disposition to change his 

mind when he has once publicly expressed 
it; but an account of a refreshing exception is 
furnished by Sir Henry Hawkins, Lord Brampton, 
the eminent English justice, in a recent book of 
reminiscences. 


Baron Martin, whose native leniency and sense 
of fun often ne va him at the mercy of the very 
men he was trying, was once about to sentence 
an old offender, charged with a petty theft. 

“Look,” said the baron, with an assumption of 
severity, “I hardly know what to do, but you can 
tak’ six months.” 

“T can’t take that, my lord; it’s too much,” said 
the prisoner, respectfully but firmly. “T can’t 
take it. Your lordship sees I didn’t steal very 
much, after all.”’ 

The baron indulged in one of his low, chuckling 
7 before replying. 

“Well, that’s vera true; ye didn’t steal much,” 
he said. ‘Well, then, ye can tak’ four months. 
Will that do—four months?” 

“Nay, my lord, but I can’t take that, neither,” 
said the witness, patiently. 

“Then tak’ three.” 

“That’s nearer the mark, my lord,” the prisoner 
said, approvingly. “But I'd rather you made it 
two, if you will be so kind.” 

“Vera well, then, tak’ two,” said the judge, with 
the air of one who is pleased to have done the 
right thing at last. “And, mind, don’t come again ; 
if you do I'll give ye—well, it all depends!” 
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AN ALARMING SYMPTOM. 


6 atients often have such absurd ideas about 
things!” sighed the doctor in charge of the 
tuberculosis division of the hospital, says 

the New York Tribune. “Now there’s the subject 

of hemorrhages. I had a patient brought in here 
who was said to be a bad case. He had been on 
an egg-and-milk diet, yet was no better. I asked 
him if he had ever had a hemorrhage, and he said 
that he had had one very bad one. 

“Tell me about it,’ said I. ‘How were you 
taken?’ 

* ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I got hit on the head with a 

stick. It bled awful, and the doctor said it was a 

bad hemorrhage. e had to take eight stitches 


8 x 
“An Trishman occupied a bed in the tuberculosis 
ward, and one morning, as I passed his bed, I 


rfect comfort just before I | to stop it. 


ack “Well Pat, do you raise an ng?’ 
“He didn’t understand me. slatted 


“ Do _ raise anything when you cough?’ I 


said age n; but as he couldn’t get what I meant 
through his head, I went off. 
he called me back. 

“<Q doctor,’ he said, ‘I’ve been noticing. and I 
do. Every time I cough I raise me right le 


n a few moments 


” 
g- 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 
PLAYER. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


= olly,’? mama called, softly, 

(My) ‘‘don’t, dear! Baby’s just 

beginning to get sleepy.’’ 

The sharp little patter of trills and 
scales on the piano kept on, undi- 
minished. 

‘*Molly, stop playing at once!’’ 
Mama’s voice had the ring of command 
in it, but the patter of notes still con- 
tinued. She did not dare to move, for 
baby’s eyes were narrowing drowsily 
to little blue slits, and they must not 
fly open again. When at last the noise 
stopped, they were shut, and baby had 
landed on Noddle’s Island after a long 
trip on a ‘‘choppy’’ sea. 

Molly tiptoed into the room. 

‘“Molly,’’ mama said, gravely, 
‘didn’t you hear me tell you to stop 
drumming on the piano ?’’ 

‘‘Why, I never, mama!’’ whispered 
Molly, surprised. ‘‘I haven’t been in 
the music-room a tall ! ’’ 

‘*Then it must have been Faith, but 
it didn’t sound like her. She really 
plays little tunes. ’’ 

‘*Faithie’s out in the hammock, 
mama. ’’ 


“‘Why!’’ mama said. ‘‘And the 


boys are gone. Whocould — Hark!’’ 
The patter of notes again, running 
up and down the keyboard. Molly’s 


eyes grew big with astonishment. 

It was a queer little tuneless jig, 
with rests and ‘‘andantes’’ and ‘‘for- 
tissimos’’ playing tag through it, and 
A flats and B sharps stepping on each 
other’s heels. 

Then it stopped short. Mama held 
out her hand to Molly, and they stole 
to the music-room door together. No 
one there. Peter Pum lay curled on 
the sofa in a doze, not looking at all as 


if he had just seen a ghost. So the queer little | still more heartily as he said, ‘‘ You go over by 
mystery stayed undiscovered until, a day or} that counter,—see?—and when your mother 


two after, Molly suddenly stepped right into 
the middle of it. She was hurrying through 
the hall when she heard the piano ‘‘going’’ 
again in the funny way. 

““O, my!’’ she thought. 
on itself again—why-ee!’’ 

For she had stopped at the door, and there was 
Peter Purr playing a tune all to himself! Peter 
Purr! Whoever would have thought? Molly 
stood and watched him do it. He leaped from 
the piano-stool to the keyboard, and whisked 
lightly back and forth, in great delight at his 
own music. His soft, padded toes struck the 
notes gently and made funny trills and quavers. 
Over and over again the tune played under his 
feet, and then it came to a sudden end. Peter 
Purr leaped down to the floor, and before Molly 
could unscrew the little round ‘‘O!’’ of aston- 
ishment her lips made, he was fast asleep on 
the sofa. 


‘*There ’tis playing 





SHOPPING. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


rothy is the only little girl mother has 

and mother is the only caretaker Dorothy 

has ; so where mother goes, Dorothy goes, 
too. Squirrels in the park, eating nuts from 
one’s hand, are delightful, and so is a sandy 
beach where wavelets play tag with little bare 
feet. Why, when there are parks and beaches, 
should a mother ever choose to go shopping in 
a great wearisome store? 

Mother understands that little girls are not 
shoppers, and she always provides a ‘‘compen- 
sation.’’ That is what she names it; Dorothy 
calls it ‘‘pep’mints.’’ She carries, too, a light 
folding camp-stool, just the right height for a 
small girl, on which Dorothy can sit whenever 
she is tired, and rest the little aching legs. 

One morning mother had to buy many articles 
and match others, which takes time. Passers-by 
smiled at the little girl sitting on her low stool, 
out of the way of the crowd, and eating small 
white peppermints out of a paper bag. There 
are only ten in a ‘‘compensation,’’ and Dorothy 
could not decide whether -they lasted longer if 
one sucked them or if one ate them four bites 
to a candy. After she had finished the tenth 
she waited what seemed to her a long time 
before she decided to search for mother. 

“IT will go in the bird-cage,’’ she decided, 
and went toward the elevator. 

“‘Where are you going, little girl?’’ asked 
the guard in a blue uniform with brass buttons, 
who opened the doors of the elevators. 

“*T am going to find my mother, soldier man,’’ 
replied Dorothy, with much dignity. 
The man laughed and inquired, 

lost??? 

With still more dignity Dorothy replied, ‘‘I’m 
not lost, soldier man. Can’t you see that I am 
right here? It is mother who is lost.’’ 

The man was surely very jolly, for he langhed 


“*Are you 














Drawn by R. R. MCGEORGE 


IN THE COBBLER SHOP. 


comes I’ll send her to you.’’ 

The man might have been a little girl himself, 
he chose the waiting-place so well, for the 
counter was the doll counter. Dorothy sat 
down on her camp-stool in sheer amazement at 
sight of big, little and tiny dolls; talking, 
walking and sleeping dolls; father, mother and 
grandmother dolls; girl, boy and baby dolls; 
cook, mammy and nurse-maid dolls; soldier, 
sailor and fireman dolls. 

On the next counter were beds, cradles and 
cribs; chairs, hammocks and couches; tables, 
dishes and sideboards; stoves, skillets and tea- 
kettles for the dolls that stayed at home; and 
for the dolls that travelled, trunks, bags and 
luncheon - boxes; carriages, horses and auto- 
mobiles; boats, trains and trolley-cars. 

It took time to examine all these wonders, 
and Dorothy had just reached the lions, lambs, 
cows, cats, dogs, tigers, rabbits, roosters and 
‘*billy-goats’’ on a third counter when mother | 
came toward her, still smiling at something the 
guard had told her. 

“‘O mother,’’ cried Dorothy, ‘‘don’t you see | 





the ‘compensation’ is all eaten! Do you think 
I might have a ‘treat,’ too, to-day ?’’ 

Mother was troubled as she looked at the | 
beautiful toys, for she feared Dorothy would | 
choose a costly one which she could not buy her. 

‘‘What would you like for a treat?’’ she 
asked. 

Dorothy pointed to a rabbit made of soft | 
white cloth and stuffed with cotton. 

**Lions and tigers are scarful,’’ she explained, 
‘*but a little white rabbit is lovely to take to | 
bed at night. ’’ 

Mother agreed, and that night the little white 
rabbit slept in Dorothy’s crib. 

ARABELLA and her baby sister, Rachel, were 
playing ‘‘hospital’’? one morning, and were} 
themselves the chief patients. In the course of 
events Arabella was heard to exclaim in a re- 
signed little voice, ‘‘There! That’s the fourth 
leg I’ve broken this morning!’’ 


Litre Arthur was left in charge of his elder 
brother, and when his mama returned, said, 
‘*Mama, I don’t mind behaving, but Gibson | 
makes me behave so hard.’’ 


OU Bo 


WANTED, 


A TWIN. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


fany little boy who reads is 


five years old to-day, 


And likes to look at picture-books, and dearly loves to play, 
And doesn’t care to sit on chairs, but much prefers the floor, 
And measures just as high as me upon our kitchen door, 

And isn’t frightened in the dark, but feels a little queer,— 


As if he’d like to cuddle up to 


some one very near,— 


And means to be a soldier just the minute he’s a man, 

To fight with bears and Indians—and pirates, if he can,— 
If there’s a boy like that I wish that he would please begin 
Right now to pack his toys, and come to be my little twin! 


SR RE Do I 


THE FRIENDLY HOUSE. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 


he Friendly House dispenses cheer. 


Its shutters are flung wide; 


The sunshine streams upon the plants that smile with bloom inside; 
The porch has roomy benches where a weary form may rest; 
The blind-doors open out like arms to welcome every guest. 


The Friendly House a deep well has, with water icy cool, 

Where children love to stop and drink when coming home from school. 
And there’s a big square sitting-room, with many a gay rag mat, 

A shiny haircloth sofa, and a soft old purring cat. 


The Friendly House is oh, so nice, 


you hate to go away. 


The garden has such splendid things to make, and do, and play,— 
Such dandelion stems for curls, such ** pudding-bags*’ to blow, 
Such burs for making furniture, such heaps of snowball ‘* snow.’’ 


The Friendly House on baking-day is all a child could wish; 
You’re welcome in the kitchen, and they let you scrape the dish! 
And often you may roll some dough, pretending pies to make, 
And always in the oven there’s a little scalloped cake. 


This dear old house, 


from cellar clean to attic up above, 


Is full to overflowing with a warm and patient love. 
Its spirit of unselfishness does naught but serve and give. 


The Friendly House— why, can’t you guess? 


It’s where the grandmas live! 





| Enclosed a —— 














NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. WORDS TWICE 


BEHEADED. 


We saw but a —— ~—_ up on the —, 
where fluttered the — 
To avoid such a ——, we must all have 


a— wherever we 
In riding his —— Jack used but one 
and he writhed like an —. 


He had taken a —— while down at the 
—, ere he purchased the — 

And while using a ——, in the field near 
the ——, he became very —. 


Burt said, “It’s a , itis worse than 
the There is nothing to ——. 

“T call this a , sawdust for a —. 
Iam tired, I —.” 

What he —— I'll not say, what he —— 
he could pay, but he the next day. 











2. CHARADE. 
I sat on a flower-embroidered knoll, 
In a shaded spot which was my whole. 
That word itself came to my aid 
As a suitable one for a charade. 
I thought of the majesty of my first, 
And the thousands who yearly it tray- 
ersed, 
Of = ange rs braved, of the great risks 


That s 80 the world’s work might be done. 

And the insignificance of my second, 

Yet often of such importance reckoned, 

And that great things os come portend, 

Might on this tiny one depend 

And then I mused how- dire the word! 

These leaves and blossoms would soon 
be third. 

So many changes make up a life, 

And mold one’s character in the strife. 


3. A BEEHIVE. 

Change one letter in the words of the 
first column to make the words of the sec- 
ond. After the “bees” have been taken 
away, their product will remain in the 
form of an acrostic. 

An orchestra. 

An immersion. 

To liberate. 

A stable. 

A wild animal. 


A part of the body. 
A pledge. 

To hammer. 

To acquire. 

A division of time. 


4. ANAGRAM STORY. 

The weather is 
the 
spring is coming. 

What is the , Tom? It 
is the ---- , to let the mothers 
do the work, but do you not think we 
should strike a less ---- and 
take the burden from he Tr shoulde rs? I 


, how will 
less le ade n wings, for 


know you will not --- --- -- any 
way misunderstand me. We must re- 
tre neh somewhere, so why not let the 
hired --- -- ----- we may be in doing his 


work, but we can do the work in the - _- 
- am sure. We will havea ----- 

clean we will keep the beds of vege etables 
flowers! 

Do you think I am _ too sanguine -- --- 
with lunacy, and that I Should | be put behind 
| windows that are -, ~- sane,and ask 
you to consider what I hoe said. 

You say my petition is already 
glad! Let’s go and tell mother our plans. 


and 


5. A MISSING LETTER, 

Insert a single letter in the proper places so as 
to make the following intelligible. Use the same 
letter every time. 

Prsrv ths prepts tn, 
Prsvr, kp thm, thn 
B y vr prfct mn. 


6. AUTHORS. 

Each blank represents a well-known author. 
A — hedge, fragrant with blooms fair and —, 
and protected it quite 
— and by 





From trespassing meetatepe 5 by — 

It stood at the very ——, a little 

Than Sm mile from the court, Soa , and post-office 
aoo 

of — in the neighborhood there were a score. 





A tramp who was and weary and lame, 
To this lovely s = one rainy day came 
i 











Hard he’d received, which had hatte red his 
frame. 
Of some terrible —— his face showed the sears; 
| Anda that gave him much ——, I think was 
Of his slow, dragging steps, most surely the 
cause. 
A dame who was robust and —— soon espied 


The half-famished creature. “I never denied 


A meal to a poor hungry mortal!” she cried. 


“Wash some of the —— off your features,” said 
she. 
“The —— of the county you surely should be. 


You’re not —* enough for such tramping, I see. 
, is a book to beguile 

I judge from your smile, 
you don’t think it 


“Here, if you can 

The time before dinner. 

With the prospect in view, 
worth while. 





“I'll —— you some ——, for last fall we slew 

A — that was fat. These potatoes we grew 

In our own garden patch ; and these white onions, 
too.’ 


such a dinner away,” 
“I'll not venture to say. 
Well-a-iay!”’ 


— he managed to — 
Said she, when he’d gone, 
Isa —, dear —, so it is 
7. ADDITIONS. 

Add a letter and change an assent into a month ; 
yart of a chimney into a passage for water ; a cinder 
nto a part; spoke n into right; anger into wet 
earth ; yattle into moderate ly hot; not well into to 
stamp ; frozen fluid into small animals; distant 
into to till; the finish into to repair; writing fluid 
into an animal; metal into a greater number; a 
foot covering into a frock; illness into a coat of 
armor; juice into Indian corn ground coarse ; to 
unelose into to be dull; a young animal into a 

machine; a tree into steady ; employment into 
ponder. 

8. CHANGED INITIALS. 

The organ —— may if the grand strains 
of the voluntary are prolonged, and the —— can 
ill enjoy the wild mustard in —. 


A — fell from the pipe of the farm-hand, who 
was setting out with the and the stables 
burned like ——, there being no rainto — 

The boy —— helped his mother 


turning the , then - all the 
which she considered a naughty —— 


to churn by 
buttermilk, 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. 1. Ban, croft—Bancroft. 2. Chin (inch), 
chill, la—chinchilla. 3. Pass, age—passage. 4 
Fort, night—fortnight. 
2. Coast, cost; sport, spot; glean, glen; 
dead ; times, ties ii ces, lies; dream, dram; 
what; began, bean ; found, fond. 


3. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


dread, 
wheat, 





ha hn eae: 


rip i CS NE A a ae oda S 


Neat et SR Pe Pie 


acti beac acumped 


— 


= 


ee ee sees 


paca sys 


a en 


Naat al eh od 


nie ne SIRES 


— 


a ig 


1h ay RGR LE ee ee 


anemia 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











urrender of Port Arthur.—Finding fur- 
ther resistance useless, and desiring to avert 
the needless sacrifice of life, General Stéssel, 
commanding the Russian forces at Port Arthur, 
opened negotiations for surrender, January Ist, 
with General Nogi, commander of the besieging 
army. ‘Terms were agreed upon the next day, 
and the forts were given up to the Japanese 
January 3d. The conditions of surrender re- 
quired the Russians to transfer in their existing 
condition all forts, batteries, ships, war material 
and other government property. The Russian 
soldiers, marines and volunteers, numbering 
about 25,000, are to be prisoners; but in recog- 
nition of their gallant resistance, Russian officers 
are to be allowed to return to their homes on 
giving their parole not to take up arms and not 
to take any action against Japan during the 
war. The garrison was reduced to the last 
extremity of suffering by the almost uninter- 
rupted assaults of the final days of the siege, 
and 20,000 sick and wounded are in the hospi- 
tals. Before the surrender the Russians sank 
all their remaining ships in the harbor, except 
a few destroyers, which escaped to Chifu. 
fa 
ort Arthur has been the chief objective of 
the Japanese since the beginning of the 
war. Their movements against it began with 
a torpedo flotilla attack on the Russian squadron 
February 8th ; and the investment of the fortress 
by land may be reckoned as beginning with 
the capture of Nan-Shan Hill, May 26th. For 
its duration, its frightful cost in human lives, 
and the courage shown on both sides, the siege 
was one of the most remarkable in history. 
The place is not only of great strategic value, 
but of high sentimental importance to the 
Japanese, whose national pride was deeply 
wounded when, after victory in the war with 
China 10 years ago, Japan, at the instance of 
Russia and under combined pressure from that 
power, France and Germany, was forced to 
abandon Port Arthur and the peninsula which 
it defends. The present war may be said to 
have begun with that incident. 
Ca) 
War of FPleets.—Interest in the war 
now centers chiefly in the movements of 
the Japanese and the Russian Baltic fleets. 
January 3d, despatches from Tamatave, on the 
island of Madagascar, reported that the division 
of the Russian fleet commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Voelkersam, which sailed through 
the Suez Canal, had anchored in Passandava 
Bay, in the northwestern part of the island, 
and that the other division, commanded by 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky, which sailed round 
the Cape of Good Hope, was at Antongil Bay, 
on the east coast. On the same day Japanese 
cruisers and torpedo-boat destroyers were 
reported cruising off Java, near Sunda Strait, 
which is the direct route between Japan and 
the Indian Ocean. ® 


A Paper ‘Trust.’’—The United States gov- 
ernment, through the Department of Jus- 
tice, has brought suit in the United States 
District Court at St. Paul to enjoin the General 
Paper Company from further operations. The 
suit is brought under the Sherman antitrust 
law, and its object is to break up a combination 
which is alleged to control the production, sale 


and distribution of paper in nearly the whole | 


country west of Indiana. This conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, as described in the petition 


of the Department of Justice, is carried on | 


through a selling company of nominal capital, 
the stock of which is held by 25 manufacturing 
companies. This selling company—the General 
Paper Company—is the exclusive selling agency 
for the product of all the companies, and limits 
the output, fixes prices and allots territory. 


& 


n Obstinate Strike.—The workers in 
the Fall River cotton-mills who voted last 
July to strike against a proposed reduction of 
wages took a second vote, December 30th, upon 
the question of continuing the strike. So much 


suffering had been occasioned by the strike that | 


it was generally expected that the vote would 
be in favor of going back to work. But the 
vote stood 1401 for continuing the strike to 420 
for ending it. a 

he Peace Conference.—Secretary Hay 

sent a second circular note to the powers 
last month regarding the second peace conference 


proposed by the United States. Practically all | 


the powers addressed have accepted the invi- 


tation in principle, while leaving open the | 
questions of date and scope. Secretary Hay | 


suggests that a further exchange of views be 


effected through the international bureau under | 


the control of the permanent administrative 
council of The Hague. 
& 

ecent Deaths.—Albert Mason, justice of 

the Superior Court of Massachusetts since 
1882 and chief justice of that court since 1890, 
died January 2d, aged 68. ——Theodore Thomas, 
the noted orchestra leader, founder of the 
Thomas orchestra, and conductor of the Chicago 
orchestra since 1891, died January 4th, aged 69. 
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HAT the diamond is to the expert, so is genuine cut 
glass to the eye of the appreciative housekeeper. To 
such we now offer a superbly cut piece of glassware, 

cut especially to our own order. Truly it is a sparkling 
beauty, and it is as useful as it is beautiful. Its flashing rays 
of light bespeak refinement and good taste, and give to the 
table an air of gentility. 


The cut illustrates two views of the bowl. Its beauty, 
however, must be seen to be appreciated. It is eight inches 
in diameter and weighs over three pounds. 

WE WILL GIVE ONE OF THESE 


THE OFF E CUT GLASS BOWLS AS A PER- 


SEVERANCE REWARD TO ANY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER 
WHO SENDS US FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 
COMPANION. THIS WILL ALSO ENTITLE HIM TO FIVE 
PREMIUMS TO BE SELECTED FROM THE PREMIUM LIST 
OF OCTOBER 20th LAST.. THE BOWL MUST BE SENT 
BY EXPRESS AND CHARGES PAID BY THE RECEIVER. 









































Do not forget that all Companion subscribers who send us 
three new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion will share 
equally in the division of our gift of $10,000.00 in cash. 
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Reduced Rates on Household Goods. 
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to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write g@iiijpemea 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 


The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start youina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Whynot you? Write 


$1 2.80 for free catalogue. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 » get 
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Coffees, vem -es, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powe Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every peveneee. 
Charges or gm! atten- 
tion addr e of 

THE GREAT CMERICAN tea ‘ ‘OM PANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


Te the IDEAL 
30 Da Free 
Send it back if not sati: 

An oe pages = 








cubator. Ln fw Dy Book the Man 
No money ti Knows, 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 988, Freeport, iis. 





We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


Rail- 






and put our graduates at work. 


»ads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAIL EOAp PASSES TO 
DESTINA ‘. Expenses very low 


students can earn their 

a board while attending school. 

50-page book telling about it—Free. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 


—_ Prices Direct 


Users 


m the entire line of famous 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


o= Pik FREE at Ps for 1905 
Free, Postage prepaid on 
Handsomest Cata 










y and harness 
buvers, Save dealers’ prof- 
direct from 


its wh ae _ 
a 
§ co. ( (A.  G. Phelps, Pres.) 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Railroad or Com- 
INSTRUMENTS mercial I Peleg ra 
phy at our 
AND OUTFIT § Sch 


ool, and aoete st you to a posi- 
tion when competent. 
Write for catalogue. Begin at once. 


TARGA BAY" RRpazaNn et 


FREE 





cent. commission to 
orders for our celebrated Teas, | 
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— and Cells.—Referring to recent 
publications about ‘‘life’’ in crystals and 
other inanimate substances, and about the possi- | 
bility of chemists discovering the secret of life, 
Lord Kelvin said in an address at St. George’s 
Hospital, London, ‘‘Let not youthful minds 
be dazzled by imaginings that because Berthelot 
and others have made foodstuffs they can make 
living things, or that there is any prospect of 
a@ process being found in any laboratory for 
making a living thing, whether the minutest 
germ of bacteriology, or anything smaller or 
greater. There is an absolute distinction between 
crystals and cells. Anything that crystallizes | 5 
may be made by the chemist. Nothing ap- 
proaching to the cell of a living creature has 
ever yet been made.’’ 


errified by Baboons.—United States 


Minister Lyon, who has made a trip to 
the interior of Liberia, sends to the Depart- 





ment of Commerce and Labor some interesting 
| facts about the inhabitants of that seldom 
visited land. Among other things he describes 


baboon. Even the warrior, 


to foot, carrying sword, knife, spear, bow and 





| yells of a baboon, which 


strictor, to trap an elephant or to pursue a 
leopard or a hippopotamus, ‘‘will flee in mad 
haste from the hideous 


resemble the cry of a 
man in distress. The 
sound unnerves him, and 
despite his reputation for 
courage, he will desert 
you in the densest for- 
est.’’ us 

amboos grow 

Best at Night.— 
The growth of the giant 
bamboos of the East 
Indies is so rapid that a 
difference in the rate of 














I have collected 100 varieties 
of wonderful flowers, their 
beauty being beyond descrip- 
bp "and will send a few 
seeds of all these kinds for 


100 


Lovely testing this summer to any 
Fl — cuciptng, 16c. *o.pe y 
w pos e and packir ney 

o ers are simply iy o ‘beauty 5 

G many new to us all, and given 
iven og only to advertise my — 
seed cata- 

Away log e 2 Tot isos 1905 will be sent 
every lot of seeds. It is 

full of bargains. $4000“ Seaen on Vegetables”’ is what 


is creating wonderful interest with the ladies. It is 
something entirely new; no other catalogue has it, 
and you will be delighted with it. Send to-day. 


F. B. MILLS, Box 126, Rose Hill, N. Y. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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of our original money-saving plan sent 
upon application. We will also include 
a descriptive Booklet of the NEW | 
COMPANION and samples of work 
done on the Machine. Purchasers re- 
ceive a High-Grade, up-to-date Sewing 
Machine, with full set Latest Attach- 
ments and a Ten Years’ Warranty. 
The low cost is a source of surprise 








to the delighted purchaser. 





Fall information free to readers of 
The Youth’s Companion. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY. | 











| increase between day and 
| night ean be observed. 
| Aecording to a paper by 
Mr. R. H. Lock, in the 
| Annals of the Govern- 
ment Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya, Ceylon, 
|the growth is more rapid at night, because 
then the air is more charged with moisture 
than in the daytime. . 


Cay 





SHOOT OF BAMBOO TWELVE 
DAYS OLD. 


| — Mystery of Petroleum.—In his dis- 

cussion of present problems in earth-physies 
at the International Scientific Congress in St. 
Louis, Dr. George F. Becker remarked that a 
| mystery which will assume greater importance 
|as the accessible supply of coal diminishes is 
| the origin of petroleum. Such vast accumula- 
| tions of oil as exist in the Caspian and Caucasus 
regions seem incompatible with the hypothesis 
| that petroleum originates from animal and vege- 
table remains in the earth. Mendeléeff suggested 
that the source of the oil is the decomposition 
| of iron carbids in the terrestrial crust, but. his 
| hypothesis has not been generally accepted. If 
the origin is not animal or vegetable, Doctor 
Becker said, the supply is very likely inex- 
haustible. ‘ 


& 


ss and Science.—The manufacture of 
artificial or, as it is ealled, synthetical, indigo 





triumphs of modern chemistry. 
| duction in 1895 the acreage devoted to indigo 





former amount. At the 
same time, the rivalry 
of the artificial product 
has led to the employ- 
ment of more scientific 
methods in the produc- 
tion of natural indigo. 
The plant, Indigofera 
tinctoria, grows to a 
height of three or four 
feet, and is raised annu- 
ally from seed planted 
in plowed ground. Ar- 
tificial indigo is made 
from products obtained from coal-tar, and has 
exactly the same constitution and properties as 
natural indigo. But indigo-raisers maintain 
that certain impurities in the natural article 
impart a finer color tone in dyeing. 

















| argentina’s Peculiar Horses.—In the 
} outlying provinces of Argentina are found 
horses of a singular variety, known as ‘‘criollos. ’’ 
They are generally regarded as descendants of 
Arabian and Barbary horses, introduced by the 
early Spanish conquerors. ‘They are now char- 
acterized by a dun color, with a dark band on 


the back and stripes on the legs and shoulders. | 


They are remarkable for their vigor and their 
powers of endurance, and are difficult to handle. 
Prof. Robert Wallace suggests that natural 
selection has eliminated the unfit among them, 
| with the result that the survivors present all 
the traits that Darwin associated with the an- 
| cestors of the common horse. 


‘STAMPS 


the singular fear which the natives have of the | 
armed from head | 


arrows, and not afraid to attack a boa-con-— 


is regarded as one of the greatest practical | 
Since its intro- | 


RESTORED HIS HAIR. 
Scalp Humor Cured by Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment When All Else Failed. 
I was troubled with a severe scalp humor and loss of 


hair that gave me a great deal of annoyance and incon- | 


| venience. 
dies and so-called hair tonics, a friend induced me to 
try Cuticura Soap and Ointment. The humor was 
| gaured in a short time, my hair was restored as healthy 
| ‘as ever, and I can gladly say I have since been entirely 
free from any further annoyance, I shall always use 
Cutieura Soap, and I keep the Vintment on hand to use 
| asa dressing for the hair and scalp.— (Signed) Fred’k 
Busche, 213 East 57th Street, New York City. [Ade. 


EW POULTRY CATALOGUE 


€. Our large 1906 Poultry Guide is tue 








es It's the best —* Stem published. Tel.s 
how to care for and MAKE BIC MONEY with poul- 
. Worth $26 toanyone. Send Lic. for mailing. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 67 Freeport, Ills. 








DIFFERENT SENT 
1 FORELGN. STAMPS ox 4 cts. 
pe. Are hed ae. ete. Blank Album, 600 spaces, 
\ ts. Finest approval sheets also 
sent "ik “come List of albums, packets, etc., free! 
CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








‘Send for this 


Print your own cards, circulars, &c. 
ZZ Press $5. Small newspaper press $18. 
Moneysaver. Print forothers, big profits 
Typesetting easy, printed rules sent 
Write to makers forc stale, presses type, 
paper, dc. THE PRESS CO riden, Conn 


4 different Sioa Stamps, 
printed in two colors, very pretty, 
sent free to any stamp-collector for 
2 cents’ postage and names of sev 
feral other collectors. Stamps on approval. 40 diff. 

| Spain,isc. Union Stamp Co.,3977 Cottage 


Make Money With Hens_... 
You can do it with certainty by using 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


“The World's Standard Hatcher;” used and endorsed by 
42 Government Stations. Price $6.50 and up. Complete 
catalog and poultry guide, 212 pages, (8x11 inc aon) free if 
you mention this paper. Address nearest office. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco. 


MIGHT HAVE SAVED IT 
A LOT OF TROUBLE FROM TOO MUCH 
STARCHY FOOD. 

















A little boy of eight years whose parents did not 
feed him on the right kind of food, was always 
nervous and suffered from a weak condition of 
the stomach and bowels. Finally he was taken 


‘| down with appendicitis and after the operation the 


doctor, knowing that his intestinal digestion was 
very weak, put him on Grape-Nuts twice a day. 
He rapidly recovered and about two months 
thereafter, his father states, “He has grown to 
be strong, muscular, and sleeps soundly, weighs 
62 pounds, and his whole system is in a fine condi- 
tion of health.” Name given by Postum Co., 
; Battle Creek, Michigan. 
| It is plain that if he had been put on Grape-Nuts 





After unsuccessful efforts with many reme- | 


rove Ave., Chicago. | 


| at an earlier period in his life, and kept from the | 


| use of foods that he could not digest, he never 
| would have had appendicitis. That disease is 
caused by undigested food decaying in the stomach 
and bowels, causing irritation and making for the 
growth of all kinds of microbes, setting up a 
diseased condition which is the active cause of 
who do not properly digest white bread. 
Grape-Nuts is made of the selected parts of 
wheat and barley and by the peculiar processes of 
the cooking at the factory, all of the starch is 
| turned into sugar ready for immediate digestion 
and the more perfect nourishment of all parts of 
the body, particularly the brain and nerve centers. 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in each package. 


LARKIN 


GIRLS and BOYS 
Easily Earn 


$10 Premiums Free 


AFTER school, by selling to friends and 

neighbors $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household 











Necessities. You can easily earn from one 
to a dozen $10.00 Larkin Premiums. We 
help you. 


Write for Information and Large 
Premium List No. 92 








appendicitis, and this is more marked with people | 


dealer 
; as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray Is the 
——- oe “ ¢€ RICGIN Powdered Stove 
‘olish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Estan.,1875. Larkin Co, Buffalo, N.Y. Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. J 
LAMONT, CORLISS & ©0., Agts., 75 Hudson St., New Yorn, 
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STAMPS 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, ete., anc bum, only 10¢. ; 1000 
mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c. ; 66 diff. U. 25¢.; 
fi ,50c. Agts.wtd.,50). New List Free’ 


we U 
CA _Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and almanac for 1905, contains 224 
ages, with many fine colored plates of 
Powis iructo life. Ittells al] about chickens, 
their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
INCUBATORS and how to operate them 
All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It's really an enc yclopadia « te chicken- 
dom ‘ Price only 16 
c. Cc. SHOEMAKER, . FR EePORT, i 


















Rice & Hurcuins® 


EDUCATOR 


SHOE 


LETS THE CHILDS FOOT 

GROW AS Ht s yy 
Send fc eling 

BEST DEALERS CyERY Walt \' 
OR RICE HUTCHINS, DEPT. Y, BOSTON, 























It takes $20,000 worth of postage stamps to mail 


the Maule 


SEED 


catalogue for 1905. It contains 152 large pages, 
full of illustrations and descriptions of the 
best and newest things known in horti- 
culture, No gardener can afford to be without 
this book, which will be sent free to all sending 
me their address on a postal card. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The New Card G Game— 
A game of real worth—a nov 
fascinating; lots of fun 


me aged body E ikes It. 
ASy to learn, very 
and enjoyment for young 


and old. Any number of persons can play. A last- 
ing game; the more you play the better you will 
like it. Price 50c. Gilt edge 75c. At your dealer 


or post-paid from the publishers. 











GEO. B. DOAN & COMPANY, 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 8 





Dent’s Corn Gum 
Cures iets Bunions and Warts 
sticks fast ; does not spread like 

ee harmless, vegetable compound 

Sold by druggists every- 

where, 15c—or we will mail it on receipt of price. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache instantly ; 
revents decay ; removes offensive odors. Sold by all 
Srenaiate, l5e—or we mail it. ‘‘The Arch of Pearls,” 
i « sent free to any address, tells how to take care of and 

preserve the teeth. 

DENT & ©O., 51 Larned &t., a Mich. 








X-RAY 
|StoveF pohish 


Trade-Mark, 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
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THE WAY SHE SHOULD GO” 


THE . SIMPLICITY OF | 


Pearline’s! 


way of w ashing has brought / 
MILLIONS OF WOMEN | 
to it and be grate- 
ful for its help—Besides, 
|, PEARLINE washes with- 
lout injury to COLOR, 
| FABRIC OR HANDS. | 


use 


Rarline saves at every point 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
family. Its sub- 


weekly paper for all the 

seri tion Prise is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as secon 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although cians pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week area gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

y us, the date after the dress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 








THE MEDICAL USES OF LIGHT. 


he recent death of Dr. 
Niels Finsen of Co- 








| that. Dejeetedly the boy turned his face toward 





penhagen recalls the won- 
derful results he obtained 
in the cure of certain dis- 
eases of the skin by ex- 
posing them to the action 
of concentrated sunlight. 
One might rather say “sun 
dark,” for it was the rays 
at the violet end of the 
spectrum, and even those 
beyond it (which have no 
part in the production of 

DOCTOR FINSEN. light, but favor many 
chemical processes), which had the most to do in 
producing his cures. 

By means of a special apparatus, whereby the 
heat of the sun’s rays was abstracted, and the 
useful rays were focused by a powerful lens and 
directed on the part to be treated, Doctor Finsen 
and other physicians who used his method were 
able to cure many cases of skin disease, including 
some forms of cancer, and especially Zupus. The 
same results were found to be produced by the 
electric light as by sunlight, and as electric light 
is more easily controlled and always at hand, in 
cloudy weather as well as in clear, it is now 
generally used by preference. 

Light has curative action in other cases. Light- 
baths, that is, exposure of the unclothed body to 
the sun, are found to be beneficial in general 
weakness, in consumption and in various nervous 
affections. 

Light of a special color has also been used in the 
treatment of disease. Some thirty-five years ago 
a “blue-light craze” swept over the country, and 
everybody and everything were surrounded by 
blue glass. The cure-all claims of those who 
preached blue light were so absurd and full of 
exaggeration that the fad soon died. But there 
was a germ of good in it, and to-day some scien- 
tific physicians, in Europe especially, believe that 
it is useful in consumption, neuralgia and other 
affections. 

Red light was, very many years ago, believed to 
be sovereign in the cure of smallpox. A son of 
Edward 1 of England was said to have been 
eured by being wrapped in red cloth. Doctor 
Finsen revived this treatment, and it was found 
that there was little or no pitting of the skin after 
smallpox when the patient was kept in a room 
with red glass windews. The effect is believed to 
be due to a shutting off of the chemical rays, 
and the same result is said to follow keeping the 
patient in a dark room, or covering his face with 
a black mask. It has been said that seasickness 
may be prevented by the wearing of red glasses, 
but that is a statement rather hard to credit. 
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THE MAKING OF A PRESIDENT. 


ranklin Pierce, to the centenary of whose 

birth last November The Companion called 
attention, was widely celebrated for superior 
intellect, scholarly eloquence and painstaking 
examination of detail. 
not at all fond of study. Although a fair scholar 
without any particular effort on his part, he pre- 
ferred various athletic sports to study. Never- 
theless, his father, Benjamin Pierce, had early 
detected the signs of ability in this his favorite 
son, and determined that this boy should have 
the advantages of a good education. Franklin 
was accordingly withdrawn from the village 
school at Hillsboro and sent to Hancock and 
Francestown, then to Exeter, where he prepared 
for college. In 1820 he entered Bowdoin College, 
at the age of sixteen. 

The boy Franklin was a tender-hearted, affec- 
tionate lad, and very fond of his home; and for 
some time after his arrival in Hancock he was 
exceedingly homesick. It seemed to him that he 
could never bear the strange, new life there. At 
last he decided to run away home. He arrived in 
Hillsboro one Sunday morning, while part of the 
family was at church. His father, however, was 
at home, and met the fugitive at the door, but 
without any sign of welcome. 

“Why have you come home, Frank?” he asked. 

The boy was always truthful, and he did not 
flinch now. He answered simply, “I was home- 
sick.” 

Without a word of reproach to his son, Governor 
Pierce sent for the coachman. “James,” he said, 
“take the gray mare and the chaise and carry 
Frank half the way back to Hancock. He will 
walk the rest of the way.” 

The order was carried out to the letter, and 


| 


| 
| 
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Franklin was set down in the middle of a piece 
of dense woods. It would be of no use to disobey” 
his father again. Franklin knew him too well tof 


Hancock, and trudged along mile after mile. The 
afternoon was waning, and the shadows in the 
woods were growing longer and longer. To ad@& 
to his discomfort, a heavy thunder-shower was 
coming up; the first great drops of rain were 
already splashing down upon him. Presently the 
rain came down in torrents and drenched him 
to the skin. But he kept bravely on. 

Late in the evening he reached his boarding- 
place in Hancock, footsore, tired, hungry, wet, | 
but with a new determination in his mind. He. 
would never give up in anything, however hard, 
again. In speaking in later years of the experi- 
ence, he said, “I am convinced that it was the 
turning-point of my life, and I have always thanked 
my father for his firmness.” 


& & 


LEAVING IT TO THE POSTMAN. 

he foreign correspondent’s struggles with the 

English language have inspired many an 
amusing story of the post-office. Smith’s Weekly 
of London shows that queer things are done also 
by thoughtless people and persons who try by 
descriptions to supply the lack of a definite address 
for their letters. 


One such letter was directed, “To my sister 
Jean, Up the Canongate, Down a Close, Edin- 
burgh. She has a wooden leg.” Jean safely 
received her brother’s communication. 

Another queer letter provided no difficulty at 
allfor the postman. It was superscribed, “This is 
for the young girl that wears spectacles, who 
minds two babies, 30, Sherif Street, off Prince 
Edward Street, Liverpool.” . 

Another was addressed: “This is for her that 
makes dresses for ladies that live at tother side. of 
rode to James Brocklip, Edensover, Chesterfield,” 
This, too, was delivered. 

The following specimen, however, proved too 
much for the mail-earrier. It could not be de- 
livered. “E. R—, a cook as lived tempery with a 
Mrs. L., or some such name, a shoemaker in 
Castle Street, about No. 20 Hobern, in 1851.” 

“She is a Welsh person, about five feet, and 
stoutish. Livesin service some ware in London or 
nabourede London,” was the superscription of a 
letter that recent? Pewee through the general 
post-office. To pick that short and stoutish Welsh 
person out of some seven million people was a task 
at which the officials threw up their hands. The 
missive had to go to the dead-letter office. 


TIMELY ADVICE. 


hen the financial panic of 1893 broke out, the 

senior editor of a trade journal published in 
the interests of business men and financiers was 
ona visit toa mining town in the far West. Fearful 
lest his junior, in the office at home, might give 
editorial utterance to pessimistic views and 
weaken public confidence still further, he hastened 
to a telegraph office and despatched a brief mes- 
sage of advice. 


It happened that the junior partner on this oe 
ticular day had just become the father of a pair of 
fine twin boys. While his friends in the office 
were congratulating him upon this event, a mes- 
senger entered with a telegram. He opened it, 
and read the following message from the senior 


yartner: 
: “Dear George. Things look blue, but they will 
brighten up soon. Take a cheerful view of the 


situation. Hiram.” 
&® © 


HAD FEATHERED HIS NEST. 
‘he gage by which worldly prosperity is meas- 
ured is not always the same. But it does not | 
so much matter what standard is used so long as 
it shows accurately the amount of gain or loss. 


“T remember Bill Gassett as a shiftless young 
ne’er-~lo-well,” said a former neighbor of Mr. 
Sands, revisiting his old home after many years’ | 
absence, “but I hear he left his widow quite a | 
substantial property. How did he manage it?” | 

“He made choice of an excellent wife, and she 
took him as the smartest women often take the 
— specimens of the men-folks,” said Mr. 

nds,-thoughtfully, “and what’s more, she made 
something of him, put some gimp into him, and 
what all. , Sir, when he married her, all he 
had for a mattress was an old makeshift stuffed 
with dried leaves; and when he died he had no 
less’n three mattresses stuffed with live-goose 
Seathers. 1 guess that tells the story.” 
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SHE WISHED TO MAKE SURE. 


“ hy, Maria,” exclaimed Mr. Calkins, hurt 
and indignant as he saw the fish-wagon 





| 


Yet in his youth he was | 
| fish, it just breaks me all up to have to unset it. 


turning at the lane, “whatever have you gone an’ 
ordered fish for to-day, and you putting up my 
lunch for a day’s fishing?” 


“TI know, ’Bias,” returned his wife, cheerfully, 
“and that’s just why. When I get my mind set on 


Now if you hadn’t mentioned anytliing about it, 
and had just come home to pooper as if you’d been 
diggin potatoes all day why, I never should have | 
missed ’em. But as ‘tis, it didn’t seem as if I 
could let the fishman pass.” 
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ONE OF THE GREEN KIND. 


the two women in the crowded car carried on 
their high-pitched and animated discussion, 
there was a great craning of necks among the 
other passengers, says the New York Sun. Sud- 
denly the train slowed down, and in the hush the 
voices became plainly audible to everybody. 
“Your parrot may be a better talker than mine, 
although I don’t believe it,” said one of the women, 
with an air of presenting the final clinching argu- 
ment in her own favor, “‘but roan have to admit 
that mine has the most beautiful foliage.” 


® © 
SOME OF THEM DO HAVE “ WHEELS.” 


ittle Mary, says the New York Times, is a born 
searcher after information, and Tommy, her 
brother, is always ready to supply her with it. 


Mary was poring over a large book she had 
seen her father reading the night before. ‘P-h-i-l- 
0-s-0-p-h-e-r,” she spelled, laboriously. _Then, 
after a moment’s inward struggle, she said, “Pil- 
hosopher. What’s that, ae 

“Huh!” said Tommy. “I should think you'd 





For the teeth use Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 





| rian Railway, Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and 









know. It’s a man who rides a philosophede. 





300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104— all different — 
from Malta, Bul, ia, India, ete., Album, 10c. 
40 different U.S.,10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 500 vari- 
eties, $1.25. 1, varieties, $4.75. _32-page list 
free. Agents wanted. 50% com. J. Crowell 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, ; 


MAP OF THE WORLD. 


A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 
25 cts. printed on heavy paper, 42x64 inches, 





mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, 


showing our new island possessions, The Trans-Sibe- | 


other features of Japan, China, 
and the Far East. Sent on receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps by W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Il. 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


anchuria, Korea, 
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Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs,Vines,Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


The best by 51 years’ test, 1000 
acres, 40 in hardy _roses, 44 
reenhouses of Palms, 
Ferns Ficu » Gqantume, 
verblooming ses and 
other things too numerous to 
eg po pg 
., by f e 
arrival and satlafaction guar- 
anteed, larger by express or 
. Elegant 168-page cat- 
alogue free. Send for it and 
‘ ’ see what values we give fora 
little money, a number of col- 
lections of Seeds, Plants, Trees, Etc., offered cheap, 
which will interest you. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., 
Box 163 PAINESVILLE OHIO. 








 HaroKwoces SHOES 
#150 For Boys. 
LOOK WELL 


WEAR BETTER. 


If your dealer cai send price with size and 25 
cents é ra for de ivery and ped An shoes Sram mail. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Maas. 


Have You Varicose Veins ? 


If so we want to hear from you. We want to make 
to your measure from new elastic (woven by us) 
one of our patented 


SEAMLESS HEEL 


Elastic 
Stockings 


They furnish quick relief and 
often permanently cure Vari- 
cose Veins, Weak Joints. | 
Swellings, Ulcers, Wea 

Knees, Swollen and Weak 


GREAT COMFORT AT VERY LITTLE COST. 
Send for Cala. with self-measuring directions and prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side. each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and 
true to color?_ If not, you have not seen the best. 
Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 


White, Pink, Scarlet, Blue, Yellow; also 

Five Pkts. newearl flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts., Scariet,White, Pink, Red and Striped— 

or All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Our Catalogue for 1905—Greatest Book of 
Flower and_ Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
New Fruits. 1483 pages, 500illustrations, many plates 
—will be mailed Free. Scores of Great Novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
A CREAMY FOOD 





Scott’s Emulsion is cod 


liver oil prepared as a food— 





not a food like bread or meat, 
but more like cream; in fact, | 


it is the cream of cod liver 


oil. At the same time it isa 
blood- maker, a nerve tonic 
and a flesh-builder. But 
principally it is food for tired 
and weak digestions, for all 
who are fat-starved and thin. 
It is pleasant to take; children 
like it and ask for more. 


We'll send you a sample free, 





SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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SPENCERIAN 
Esatiae te ST EEL PENS 


over forty years. 








Select a pen for your Writing trom 
a sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12 pens for six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 





“It has a flavor allits own 


WHITE 
HOUSE 


OF 03 38 3 D 


Prepared for market in the 
cleanest, best lighted, best venti- 
lated coffee establishment in the 
world, where AUTOMATIC MA- 
CHINERY working in PURE 
AlTRand SUNLIGHT handles the 
coffee WITHOUT THE TOUCH 
OF A HAND from the of 
import to the sealed air-tight 
package. “White House” is 
composed of the finest coffees 
that grow, and its blend is the 
result of fifty years’ experience. 


BEST GROCERS SELL IT. 

If yours hasn’t it, write us. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters, 
Boston and Chicago. 











the most 





Time is the measurer 
of al/ LAINGS,~ couron 


ELGIN 
WATCH 


of time's instruments 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have them. 








accurate 








**Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent free. 
ELGin NATIONAL WaTcH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 


















A FOSTER-CHILD 


By Martha McCulloch -Williams. 


Lane’s, and belonged to Baby Anne, Farmer 

Reedy would not have let her stay on the 
place an hour. He had an unreasoning hatred 
for cats, vowing they were plagues, sly and 
treacherous, no good whatever against the big, 
lusty rats that ravaged his cribs and smoke- 
house. So he put his faith in traps and a 
terrier, Snap, who- fully shared his master’s 
antipathy. 

But Snap followed his master off camp- 
hunting, and never came back—so Polly Mary 
reigned in his stead. 

Little Anne had named her, Polly for 
Grandma Lane, Mary for her own mother. 
Grandpa Lane had raised her, and said she 
was sure to be a fine ratter. 

She was just fairly grown, gray with black 
tiger stripes, long black whiskers, and strong 
claws, cruelly sharp. A big, muscular crea- 
ture, lithe as only cats can be, she was yet the 
very moral and pattern of sedate innocence as 
she sat by the fire, washing her face, or dozed 
easily in the sun. Instinetively 
she seemed to know the head 
of the house was no friend to 
her. She kept well out of his 
way, and never by any chance 
asked him in her best ‘‘miau’’ 
to open the door when she 
wanted to get out. 

She seemed to know, too, that 
she was on probation and suffer- 
ance. For the first fortnight of 
her stay she caught no rats, 
although she spent half the 
dark hours prowling about- out- 
side. Then one morning at 
daybreak she roused the house- 
hold with miauings, to show 
three rats, each nearly as big as 
herself, lying dead on the front 
door-step. Each had been killed 
by a quick crunch through the 
back of the neck. Otherwise 
they were untouched. Polly Mary looked from 
them up at her master and mistress, then down 
again, with little soft questioning whimpers. 
When Farmer Reedy stooped to stroke her, and 
say, ‘Polly Mary, you’re elected,’’ she arched 
her back gratefully, and rubbed herself for the 
first time against his legs. 

Then she set to work carrying off the rats, 
one after the other. She had no thought of 
eating them—indeed, she was never known to 
eat one throughout her career. Mistress Anne 
gave her an extra hearty breakfast and a new 
neck-ribbon. She also excused her from wear- 
ing the ribbon until Christmas morning. 

Six mornings in seven for the next month 
Polly Mary called the heads of the house out 
to see the rats she had caught. Then she began 
to get fewer rats, but to bring in, in place of 
them, tender young rabbits. Of these she ate 
greedily, spitting and bristling if anybody, even 
Anne, made a feint of taking away her quarry. 

When her kittens came, early in February, 
she took to hunting by daylight, so as to cuddle 
them warm throughout the cold nights. Thus 
she caught more rabbits than ever. She also 
brought in birds—doves, partridges, even jays. 
Anne scolded her roundly for such wickedness, 
but Polly Mary only licked her chops and lay 
down by the fire, looking more innocent than 
ever. 

She was lying there when Jack, the eldest 
of the Reedy boys, came running in with a 
baby squirrel huddled inside his jacket. The 
nest-tree had been cut down, and the shock of 
the fall had killed the other three young ones. 
The living one shivered so he feared it would 
die, too. 

He laid it upon the rug, where a gentle heat 
struck it, stroking it gently while his mother 
warmed some milk. Neither of them thought 
of the cat. Jack turned his head only an 
instant, but long enough to let her pounce on 
the little creature and dash off with it to her 
bed of kittens. 

Jack was for following her, but his mother 
stopped him. ‘‘She doesn’t know any better, 
son. It’s her nature to kill things,’’ she said. 

Undoubtedly she was right, but in this case 
another instinct was stronger than that of 
slaughter. Ten days later Polly Mary came 
in with three fine kittens and a lively young 
squirrel toppling and tumbling at her heels. 

Soon it was plain that she loved her foster- 
child, if anything, better than her own. “She 
licked him twice as carefully, called him to drink 
of the warm milk, and took his part stoutly 
if the three kittens, as often happened, made 
common cause against him. 


[' Polly Mary had not come from Grandfather 


Jack and Anne were also partial to Croppy. 


He loved of all things to climb into Jack’s 
pocket and go to sleep there, or sit on Anne’s 
shoulder, eating scaly barks as she cracked them 
for him. Farmer Reedy and Ellie, the big girl, 
were the only partizans of the kittens. They 
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said it was simply shameful 
the way their mother put | 
them in second place. 

Croppy grew quickly in 
size and mischief. By the | 
time the yard trees had | 
dropped tassel, he began to | 
scamper up them, fearfully | 
at first. But soon, with elfin | 
boldness, he climbed to the 
tips and gnawed daintily | 
at their unfolding buds. Then Polly Mary was | 
a sight at once comic and pathetic. She ran | 
about, looking up painfully all the while, and | 
calling to her pet in high, distressed miaus. 
She} herself could climb as well as he; the | 
trouble was, having climbed, to get down. Cats 
lack the holding hind claws, so needs must come | 
down backward. They fall headlong if they | 
are rash enough to try a descent head first. 

Polly Mary knew that, but once she let her | 


distress take her so high after her nursling | 
she had to stay up twelve hours, until a long | 
ladder could be fetched, so Jack could help her | 
down. | 
Croppy was not weaned when the kittens were, | 
but made himself a leaf-house in a big, branchy | 
|oak beside the farthest gate. He came down | 
| at daylight, hopped up on a front window-sill, 
}and began begging for his breakfast. After it | 
| he romped with the children and the kittens, 
| playing many tricks upon them, as well as on 
Polly Mary. She had taken to night-hunting 
again, so was commonly sleepy, but never too 
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| sleepy to purr over him, or let him play with | 
her tail. He was fond of her and her family, 
but with a waning fondness. 

By mid-June he had left off playing with | 
them, and went back to the treetops as soon | 
as he was fed, unless he had a chance of 
stealing a ride in Jack’s pocket. If Polly Mary | 
followed him into the trees, he ran up so high | 
she dared not follow, and looked down at her, 
barking harshly all the while. She did her | 
best to answer him in little soft mother cries, 
but the ungrateful fellow grew every day more 
slighting and careless. 

The Reedy house stood in a grove of forest | 
trees, with wide cleared fields round about it. | 
Beyond the fields there were big woods, full of | 
}all manner of wild things—squirrels, rabbits, 
birds. Perhaps the woods called to Croppy. | 
Perhaps also it was the vagrant impulse of all | 
wild things that sent him out to them one fine 
midsummer morning, moving in long leaps | 
across the clover land. 

At night he came back to the leaf nest, but 
after that stayed in the woods. Jack saw him 
more than once, brave in his red collar, leaping 
about in the tall, topmost boughs. When he 
whistled Croppy barked in answer, and even 
started down, but stopped midway, and after | 
a long look, scampered back again. 

Possibly instinct sent Polly Mary also to the 
woods. She took to haunting them after Croppy 
ran wild. AJl summer she came back home 
intermittently. In the fall she showed a coat 
much thicker and longer than it had been, also 
a thickening of muscle about the neck and fore 
legs. She was very wild, and so shy even 
Anne could not lay hands on her. Very occa- 
sionally she caught a rat and brought it to be 
viewed, but she quite shunned her kittens, 
now fine, capable young cats, and behaved 
throughout as if she felt herself an alien and 
stranger. 

She spent the winter skulking about the cribs, 
keeping her distance from all things human. 
When the trees tasseled again, she went wholly 
| to the woods. Possibly she was homing, pos- 
| sibly also in search of her foster-son, She was 
seen more than once that summer in the creek 
valley, half-way to her birthplace. What finally 
became of her only the woods and waters know. 








| 
® © | 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 
ittle Mildred had had a nightmare, and was 
telling the family about it the next morning. 
‘*When I woke up,’’ she said, “‘I was still 
| seared, and my heart was beating a tattoo —’’ 
Here her elder sister interrupted. ‘“‘How 
|could your heart beat a tattoo?’’ she asked, 
sarcastically. 
“*T guess it could do it on the drums of my 
/ears, couldn’t it??? demanded Mildred, indig- 
| nantly. 
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Seasonable Articles | 





Dressing Sack. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
a Ag 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 

This dressy, graceful and fashionable 
garment is made of a neatly striped eider- 
down, with full front and satin-bound 
collar. The sleeves, front and bottom 
are crocheted in fine worsted, and there 
is also a silk ribbon bow at neck. Choice 
of three colors: Pink and white with 
fine gray stripes; blue and white with fine 
brown stripes; black and white with fine 
gray stripes. 

The value of this garment is fully equal 
to that of the Kimono offered in the next 
column. We offer the latest style and 
fully warrant the garment to give satis- 
faction. Bust measure 32 to 40 inches. 


Ladies’ 
Mercerized 
Skirt. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 45c. extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


We offer the well-known Sir- 
com Skirt, which is made of a 
heavy quality of black mercerized 
sateen. The glossy finish gives 
the appearance of silk. Every Skirt 
has the label of the Consumers’ 
League, which guarantees that it 
has been made under clean and 
healthful conditions. By means of 
a draw-string the Skirt may be 
adjusted to any size of waist. 

The Skirt has three 3-inch ruf- 
fles, with three rows hemstitching, 
strap bands for headings, and a 
12-inch flounce. In ordering, 
state length desired. Sizes fur- 
nished: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 


Ladies’ Wrapper. 

Given only to Companion subscribers 
hg OE, 
Price $1.28 ot ‘ 

This Wrapper is made of percale, black 
and gray pattern. 
braid in yoke effect, with two shoulder 
caps, has a 10-inch flounce at bottom 
of skirt, also a fitted back and loose front, 
with inner lining. Sizes 32 to 42 bust 
measure. All sizes 56 inches long. 

It is especially suitable for wear while 
attending to the duties of the household. 


The extra length we offer, 56 inches, can | 


be easily shortened, when necessary. 





For 
Ladies. 








It is trimmed with | 
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Kimono. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 

The Kimono is a garment which should 
be found in every up-to-date woman’s 
wardrobe. Each one fully warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

While trim and natty in appearance, 
it is very comfortable, and will be found 
equally desirable as a breakfast or loung- 
ing jacket. The material used is a fine, 
soft outing flannel, striped, which can be 
washed without injury to its beauty. The 
front and sleeves are faced with flannel of 
solid color. The front is fastened witha 
silken frog. We can furnish the Kimono 
either in light pink or light blue colors. 
Bust measure 32 to 40 inches. 


- 


Golf Vest. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 

This popular garment is warm, yet 
light in weight, and will be found indis 
pensable when golfing, picnicking, driving 
or boating. It is also much worn in 
winter under the jacket or rain coat. 

The Vest is of knitted wool, with silk 
sewed buttonholes and binding, and 
pearl buttons, and is double breasted. 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches, bust measure, 
Choice of red and white colors. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Remember the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrap- 
per requires only % the quantity of other 
cocoas, and there is no better cocoa made than 


BENSDORP’S 


Send 10 cents for trial can making 20 cups to 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, INDIA STREET, BOSTON. 











Zo use up good material and git 

sa good time and energy preparing 

i’ food and then damage it by impure, 
= adulterated flavoring extracts is the 

height of folly, yet it occurs in thousands 

of homes daily, and the family 

doctor gets the benefit. How 

much better to use BAKER’S 


PURE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


and have more satisfaction and 
less sickness. Your grocer will 
supply BAKER’S when you pos- 
itively refuse to accept imitations. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 

















RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 




















MINUTE 











It restores to the flour 
the health-giving prop- 
erties lost in bolting, 
and makes the food de- 
licious and wholesome. 


Biscuit, Muffins and 
Cake are free from 
“baking powder taste” 
and keep fresh longer if 
made with Rumford. 





























THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 








TAPIOCA. 


Always Ready. No Soaking. Quickly Cooked. 
The Minute Cook Book contains receipts for its 

use in an infinite number of ways, furnishing = ; 
wholesome variety for the daily bill of fare. ee. 4 
We Want to Know Your Grocer. Send his name and 4 cents for f 
eample of Minute Tapioca to make one pint and Minute Cook Book. vot 

We make also Minute Gelatine, Minute : 

Jella-Crysta, Minute Malta-Coffeena. 5 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 











“| always use 
Sawyer’s because 
it bleaches, gives a 
beautiful tint, and for nearly 
restores the 50 Years. 
color to lin- ' Ad 
ens,laces and Sold in 
goods that are Sprinkling-Top 


worn and Bottles by 
grocers every- 


where. 
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The People’s 
Choice 
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for 
reakfasts 


Dehctous or 
Appetizing Teas 


Nissi 

















Cured by special p process of our own 
Packed six Jarge fishin a basket 








SHUTE & MERCHANT Gloucester eee 
e. Packers of High Grade Sea Products y 
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How’s Your Stove? 


Have you looked at the fire-box lining 
lately? Its condition determines the life of 
the stove. When cracks and holes occur in 
this lining, if not attended to promptly the 
fierce heat from your fire goes where it ought 
not. Your oven plates are warped, cracked 
and ruined. Your oven heats unevenly and 
does not bake well, and ashes sift through on 
the baking food. If you watch for these cracks 
and holes and promptly mend them with 


CHAMPION 


STOVE CLAY 


all this annoyance and trouble are saved, and 
you have probably saved the price of a new 
stove. Champion Stove Clay is cheap stuff, and 
any one can use it. Sold at stove stores, hard- 
ware and department stores. Write us for 
booklet, ‘*‘What Ails the Stove.’’ It will 
tell you a lot of things about stoves that you did 
not know before. 


J 








THE BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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RAE ALEC SION A AE 





The great labor-saver. Easily applied with a damp cloth 
— polishes quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust. 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 








